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Co Work 


I TURN from the fields of vacation, 
From the freedom of forest and glade, 
To the shop where the frame of a nation 
And the forms of the future are made. 


I turn to the bench where my lumber 
Is Life, strong fibered and new, 

Where the timbers I fashion and number 
Are souls, unwarped and true. 


May I fellow the plans of the Draftsman 
As a skillful workman sheuld; 
May my joy be that of the craftsman 
Who knows that his work is good. 
ae es 
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A PROFITABLE LIST 
FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER 


Readers---Sound in Method, Fresh in Content 
The Field Readers 
The Beacon Readers 
The Young and Field Literary Readers 


Geography--New, Progressive, Interpretative 
The Frye-Atwood Geographical Series 
New Geography, Book One (Frye) 
New Geography, Book Two (Atwood) 
Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of 
Missouri ( Bratton ) 


Arithmetic--Exactly Suited to Teaching Needs 
The Wentworth-Smith School Arithmetics 


Language--Freedom of Expression Accomplished 


Potter, Jeschke and Gillet-Oral and 
Written English 


Lewis-The Common-Word Spellers 
History--The Kind that Appeals to Children 


Montgomery—Beginner’s American 
History ( New Edition ) 


Hygiene--Scientific, Simple, Interesting 
The Gulick Hygiene Series, Two-Book 
Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 





The regular lessons of this book present the two 
thousand most important words, while supple- 
mentary lists contain more than a thousand words 
that are less important, or less difficult. All these 
words have been carefully graded. 








TWO BOOK EDITION 
PART ONE PART TWO 


THREE BOOK EDITION 


LOWER GRADE 
MIDDLE GRADE 
HIGHER GRADE 





New York 


Cincinnati =AMERICAN BOOR CO. 


Chicago 
Boston 330 East 22nd St., CHICAGO 


Atlanta 
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AFTER QUALITY, 
WHAT? 


You know that our ‘Bird” line is a 
quality line—that “Bird” Pencils are 
good pencils But we don’t stop 
with quality. It takes service to the 
trade to giv complete satisfaction 
Prompt deliveries, reasonable freight 
charges and real sales co-operation 
assist greatly in helping you build up 
1 profitable Wallace business. Please 
keep in mind that we're with you, for 
ou, every inch of the way. Co-ope 
ion is more than a word with us 
Important: Send today for your free 
copy of our attractive new catalog, 

just off the press 
F90G 











“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 





The title of a Book which deals with 
machine operations involved in 
he manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


school furniture in general. 


ustrated with many pictures show- 
ng the correct procedure in operat- 


the various machines 


\ Look the teacher will welcome 
use of its practical value in his 


ass work 











Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Baker and Tineadike 
PRIMARY READERS 
Stand the Test 


USE WHAT STANDARD YOU MAY 


Primer 
First Reader 
Second Reader 


The only series based on a scientific word list, 

With contents determined by child interests, 

With illustrations superior to any ever seen before in primary readers, 
With ample material for dramatization, action, and silent reading, 
These readers will appeal to every primary teacher. 


See Them and Be Convinced 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. and 25th Street CHICAGO, IL! 
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Adopted by The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle 
Kngleman's 

Moral Education in School and Home 


Dr. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, in writing to \ 
Engleman of his book says: 





“Your MORAL EDUCATION is heaven-high above any book 
the subject I have seen. 
clean and inspiring 


on 
It is sane and genuine, helpful and hopeful, 
It has no trite sayings nor a streak of hysteria 
It is morality in spirit and in power. It is virile and not sissified.” 


The record of this book since its publication has been most remarkable 
has been adopted by the Teachers’ Reading Circles of eighteen states. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Chicago New York 


Boston 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


WARRENSBURG 


er 1,900 students attended last term, because this four-year college is unexcelled 
its fifty faculty members; its library of 40,000 volumes; its fine buildings and lab- 
tories. Over 100 degrees were granted this year and the demand for graduates 
emains unsatisfied. The cost is small and the returns largé Fall term begins Sep- 


iber 12. For catalog address 


Dr. E. L. Hendricks, President. 

















Popular Library Books 


Do Not fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Fall 


GRADES 1 and 2 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew - 52 
The Cat School 43 
Little Plays for Little Players : ; 43 
Red Riding Hood ...... 52 
What the Pictures Say ..... ; 52 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 43 
Stories of Colonial Children .60 
Stories of the Red Children 43 
GRADES 5 and 6 


Black Beauty = .35 
Geography of Commerce and ‘Industry : 1.51 


FOR TEACHERS 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton 43 
A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams 52 
Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Cicks 
Columbia, Missouri 
BDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 
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 Supenior ScHool SuPPLY Co 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“Everything for the School” 








ie 


American 


No Bolts Walnut 
No Rivets Finished 
No Welds Maple Woods 



















Turned and Strong 
Pressed Sanitary 
Coldrolled Durable and 
Steel Artistic 


Standards 





Carried 

In Stoek for 
Immediate 
Shipment 






No Breakage 
No Repair 








No. 32 Plate Steel Desk 


SUPERIOR SERVICE MEANS 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Your orders, large or small, will be appre- 
ciated and handled to your entire satisfaction 


IF YOU DO NOT HAVE CATALOG 


No. 28 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
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ISSOURITI three-quarters of a mil 
s and girls are turning their faces 
Nearly 
enter the 
unity of one kind 
that 


one-fourth of our 


that 


+ 


doors open 


or another, 


Op 


is the basis of all opportu 


fundamental to human rights 


as 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
ess.” Yes, 
re directly 
Without education there is no 

life of 
appreciation, and 


Without it 


slavery 


the rights of the public 


related to these rights. 


entrance to the larger 


sery ice, 
self development 


no liberty, but instead, 


ince whose bonds are stronger 


chains of steel. Where education 


there can be no intelligent pur 


happiness. 


ilf of this three-quarters of a mil 


vears ago rightly thought that 


lion boys and girls face opportunities of 
than half the education that is offered 
One-half of them 
have the doors of the high school forever 
One-half 
advantages of the experienced, trained 


One-half 


less 


tree the other halt. 


closed against them are denied 


the 
are 


efficient teachers 


fi ot, 


and most 


tied, hand and by a system built by 


the patriotic pioneer who seventy-five 


a little read 
writing and arithmetic were sufficient 
child to 


tions of the then gocd citizen 


ing 


to enable his perform the fun 


One-half is 
system which 
but 


bound by a non-co-operative 


makes its keepers pay heavy taxes 


gives to their children small service. There 
are degrees of Life, degrees t Liberty 


and 


uursue happiness 
i 


the ability to successfully 


Why 


to the needs of the other 


degrees ot 
should we be deaf 


half ? 
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The A-B-C of the County Unit Bill 


1. Q. What is the aim and purpose of the proposed County Unit Bill? 

A. Its sole aim and purpose is to equalize educational opportunity for 1! 
boys and girls of Missouri and to equalize taxation for the support of edu 
tion among the taxpayers of the state. 

2. Q. Do not the children of the state now have equal educational opy: 


tunities ? 

A. Not by any means. According to the Seventy-first Report of Pub 
Schools this opportunity varied in different localities from four months 
less in eighty-one districts to more than eight months in 698 districts, 1 
shorter terms usually having the poorest equipment and the most inexperien 
and untrained teachers. 

3. Q. How does the County Unit propose to eliminate this inequalit 

A. By giving to the country people a larger co-operative district that \ 
enable them to give their children better elementary and high school educati 
if they desire to do so. Section 16 guarantees a free high school education f 
every child within any county. 

4. Q. Do not all citizens have to pay alike in the support of pub 
schools, each according to his ability? 

A. Not under the present system of small districts. The support of ed 
cation that individuals have to bear varies in the territory which will be cor 
prised in the County Unit from a levy of nothing in 13 districts to a levy 
$0.65 and over in 5,879 districts. It is notable that the poor districts pay 
high rate and the wealthy districts pay the low rate. 

5. Q. How does the County Unit propose to equalize the general burd: 
of school support? . 

A. By making the county outside of first class high school districts t 
unit of taxation. This is provided for in Section 1. 

6. Q. Cannot the fact that the children in the small units of organi: 
tion, (such as the present local districts) do not have good educational ad\ 
tages, be explained on the ground of the lack of wealth in the country distri: 

A. No the total assessed valuation of the 309 first class high school « 
tricts that represent the present large units of school organization in the s' 
is $1,807,726,699. The total enumeration of these districts is 492,931 childr 
This gives an assessed valuation in the larger unit districts of $3,667 per chi 
The assessed valuation of that part of the state which will come unde: 
County Unit Bill is $1,722,390,977 and the total enumeration is 414,255 ch 
dren. This gives an assesed valuation of $4,278 to the country child whic! 
about one-sixth more than that for the city child. On the basis of wealth | 
country is more able to educate its children than is the city. 

7. Q. Can the poorer schools, of the smaller unit districts, be explai 


(Continued on page 302) 
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\V.AS some three score years ago that 
e Mann said “A man’s patriotism is 
red by his interest in public schools,” 
aj that other American leader, patriot, 
nd statesman, Wendel! Phillips, declared 
that education is the only interest worthy 
of the 
anxiety of 


deep controlling 


Citizenship 


thoughtful 
and Schools ae 


the 
man. Do you believe it? If 
the teacher or the layman doubts the truth- 


of these statements, even a few 


tes of thoughtful attention ought to 


nee them of their truth. Educators, 


and statesmen have pointed 


gists, 


again and again how easy it is for 


tion to relapse when education is 


ted or misdirected. As society be 


more complex and as_ broadet 
~ige becomes necessary on the part 
that 


public 


obvious 
the 


1 citizen, it becomes 
m as expressed in 
ls is the means by which society may 

rect its own development. 
We have come to the point in Missouri 
here we realize or should realize that the 
fundamental half of our population, name- 
he farmer, does not have educational 
intages in keeping with the important 
at he should play in our political, 
|, and economical life. If high school 
ling is essential to the city child is it 
less essential to the country boy and 
lf it is the right of the city boy and 
is no less the right of the country 
If Missouri can afford first 


ass high school and grade privileges for 


and girl. 


ne-half her population she can afford it 
he other half. The County Unit Law, 
ssed by the last Legislature and held up 
ne-thirtieth of the voters of the state 
signed the referendum on this law at 
time when the the state 
the midst of a for 

ng referendum petitions, will be voted 


citizens of 
very mania 

the regular election in November. 
ne hears from various politicians who 
aways have a weather eye out for popular 
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opinion, that this bill is very unpopular 
among the country people. If this is true 
it is because the country people misunder 
stand the bill through having it misrepre- 
sented to them. This issue of THe SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY has considerable material 
on the County Unit Law. The facts stated 
in this material are inconvertible, being 
gathered from reliable statistics published 
in the Seventy-first and Seventy-Secowl 
State 


facts 


the 
The 
in the minds of every teacher and of every 


Report of Superintendent of 


Schools. should become fixed 
person who believes that the country boy 
and girl are entitled to a square deal, and 
these people should see to it that everyone 
acquaintance 


range of their 


facts. 


within the 
abso- 
lutely no Bit 
failing if the people know and understand 


There is 
Unit 


understands the 


fear of the County 
its purposes and aims and the conditions 
that it seeks to remedy. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION in 
the University of Missouri should be one 
of the largest and most popular schools of 
that 
Its work is of 
mand the active interest of more people in 


institution and of the middle west. 


such a character as to de- 


the state than does any other department 
of the University. That it has not kept 
pace with the growth of education in Mis 
souri is evident to all those who know its 
condition, and this is particularly true with 
This 
summer, while we are gratified at noting 
a better attendance, we that hun 
dreds of Missouri teachers doing graduate 


reference to the graduate school. 


know 


work for master’s or doctor’s degrees were 
to be found in other schools scattered over 
the United States. Most of would 
rather been in Missouri 
had they felt that the graduate department 


was able to give them as high a type of 


these 


have University 


opportunity as that offered by other col 
leges. Whoever is responsible for this con- 
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dition, whether the legislature has been of teachers who prepare themselve 
niggardly in its appropriation, or whether teachers’ colleges or in the underg 


the School of Education has not received school of the university and late: 
its porportionate share of the appropriation their high degrees in some othe: 
that has been made, the fact remains that never to return to the state. It is 
a more liberal support should be given to where we need to spend ittl 
this important school. The state is losing money in order to keep 
the cost of the early training of hundreds wasted much that we have 





The Superintendent and His Public 
Vest C. Myers, Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, Mo. 


1 


Once more September comes, and as_ holds his position because he ha 
usual, brings its budget of problems for supposed to have a certain amount 
the superintendent to solve. Hundreds of nical knowledge which enables hit 
administrators are now cudgeling their der a service to the community, 
brains over such subjects as: Lesson the Board is entitled to have his 
Plans; Studv Hall Keeping; Program on many school matter whethe: 
Making; Educational Tests and Measure-_ ion is pleasing to them or not. 
ments, etc. All of these are very essential as ridiculous for a superintendent 
and no good school man would be worthy vise his Board to do an action, 
of his position who did not do his very knows to be scientifically wrong, 
best to obtain desirable results along these to please them or any member of | 
lines, but the superintendent’s field of it would be for a consulting engi: 
work is not bounded by the walls of his locate a bridge on unsafe ground 
school rooms or by the activities of his please some person or faction. P 
faculty and students. Beyond his direct is not achieved by trying to bh 
authority are agencies which exercise a vi- any more than happiness is att 
tal influence over school matters and scheming for it. Both are effects 
which are worthy of his close study. I than causes and the natural results 


| ; 


propose to discuss some of these agencies well done. 
under the head of the Superintendent and The superintendent should alw: 
His Public. with the Board except when his 
30ARD OF EDUCATION tion is under consideration. Any'! 
I shall first consider the Board of Edu- interests the School Trustees shor 
cation. The superintendent's relationship est him. He should remember t! 
with his Board should be a professional rectly represents the school childre: 
one; the relation of the lawyer to his cli- community and that by virtue of hi 
ent, or that of the doctor to his patient he holds a brief for their best int 
When he advises the Board on any matter The administrator should have a: 
he should be actuated by the finest sense gent idea of the system of scl 
of professional honor and honesty and not and how school moneys are deri 
by a desire to please any particular person will enable him to give intelligen' 
or faction, He should remember that he when called upon to do so, and wil 
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tu better understand the position of 
xpayer. 
us next consider the press as a 
ns of advancing the cause of educa 
We have just now begun to realize 
yportance of the right kind of edu- 
ational publicity, that kind which enables 
the citizen to know what is going on in his 
for what his money is being spent, 
w his children are being cared for 
i:perintendent should keep the public 
ed of his school’s work, and of his 


hopes and plans for their commu 


[he columns of the local newspapers 
11 


ially open for the discussion of edu- 
il matters, while school can 
ts Weekly Notes, 


yn learn to read and appreciate. 


every 
which the public 
every community there are certain 
rations that have been brought into 
ing for the betterment of life in the 
nity and the uplifting of its physi- 
Chief 
rganizations are the churches, but 
> are others—the W. C. T. U., Parent 
rs’ Associations, Improvement 
etc. The superintendent can not 


| spiritual welfare. among 


better aid to his community outside 

he school room than by supporting by 
st efforts these organizations which 
for the best things in life and work 

ke the world a better place to live. 
The superintendent find that he 
regarded with greater favor by his 

if he has a definite policy; which 
for which 
he is willing to stand or fall. This does 
ean that he is above taking advice 
local 


will 


that he has some ideas 


use every community has its 
needs and peculiarities which the teacher 
ust recognize. It does mean, however, 
apply standards of 
larship, management, and direction to 


And that it is better to 


he must right 


s school system. 
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fall than to violate a fundamental principle 
of school administration. 

The intelligent school man will not fail 
io make it plain that he is a man of the 
whole people rather than that of any par- 
ticular clique or faction. This does not 
mean that a school teacher should not have 


He 


has the same rights and privileges in that 


his political and church preferences. 


direction as any other citizen. However it 
does mean that he should not air his opin 
ions and prejudices in a manner that will 
be offensive td his public, such as discus- 
sing the merits of political parties or argu- 
ing religious questions at the drug store or 
barber shop. Anything that seems to indi- 
cate that the school man is one of a fac- 
tion rather than the man of the whole peo- 
ple will not fail to react in a disagreeable 
way. 

In a democratic country like ours every 
public official is responsible to the people 
acts. From the president of the 

i The 


United States down this is the case. 
people so understand it and will not be 


for his 


satisfied with any other understanding. 
Whatever is accomplished in the way of 
progressive development, even if not ini 
tiated by these great agencies outside of 


the school, must be approved by them. 
The successful superintendent will take his 
public into his confidence, by publicly ad 
vising them of the main points of his pol 
icy; by proving to them that he stands for 
the things of life that are really worth 
while; and that he depends uopn the fel 
low behind the counter and the plough, the 
taxpayer whose work and money has made 
schools possible, to help him carry out a 
constructive program for their boys and 
girls—the future citizens of the commu 
nity, the fathers and mothers of to-mor- 


row. 
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Why Should I Support and Urge Others to 
Support the County Unit Bill? 


BECAUSE 


I believe in equality of opportunity. 


BECAUSE 
I believe that education is the basis of 
opportunity in a complex society. 


BECAUSE 


The county unit bill is built on the prin- 


ciple of “From each according to his 


ability and unto each according to his 


need.” 


BECAUSE 

It provides for taxing property equally 
no matter where it may be located, and for 
equally no 


educating children 


where they may live. In other words, it 
will tax the property where it is and spend 


the money where the children are. 
BECAUSE 

The present rural district is so small in 
numbers of people, and in taxable wealth 
that it constitutes a non-cooperative or 
ganization that can never meet the de- 
mands of modern education. 


BECAUSE 
Under 


farmers are now spending one-third more 


this non-cooperative plan the 


per child enumerated than are the city 


dwellers and getting less than half as much 
in return. 


matter 


BECAUSE 


The farmers are now spending 
much for each day of schooling thx 


dren get as are the city people. 


BECAUSE 


It leaves the local school board 
community to select the teacher, 
out an estimate of expenditures 
serve as an advocate of the local sc! 


fore the county school board. 


BECAUSE 


It puts the management and co: 
rural schools into the hands of ru 
people, taking the participation in t 
tion of a county superintendent aw 
the cities and giving that selecti 
county board of education elected 


people of the county unit district 


BECAUSE 

It is not revolutionary, but evolu! 
giving to the rural school the cl 
grow, and serve until it may moré 
meet the demands of modern agi 
and thus give to the farmer the m 
solving his own problems working | 
termining factor with the econo: 
political forces of which he shou 
more important part. 


Figures Relative to Facts That I Should Know 


1. There are 309 first class high school 


districts in Missouri. These will not be 


included in the county unit districts. 
9,000 other dis- 
Each of these will stand for the 


2. There 
tricts. 


are about 


present time as it is, but they wil 
ganized into 114 co-operative distri 
for each county, with a level rate 
ation for each county district and 
of education for each. 
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[he 309 large units have an enroll- 
ment of 357,790 children. The 9,000 small 
jistricts have an enrollment of 314,693. 
(he large units spent for the educa- 
their enrollment $13,233,046. The 
districts spent $14,815,005 for the 
n of 43,000 fewer children. 
ie larger districts had a total at- 
of 57,000,000 days. 
had an attendance of only 35,000,- 


The smallet 


the larger districts employed less 
teach more 


iif of the teachers to 


lf the children. They offered a 


school course to the 


iss high 


The small districts with more 
lf the teachers, taught less than 
children, rendered only 60 per 
f the service measured in total days 
lance, gave no high school opportu- 
seven-eights of the school popula 
no first class high school work 
of them. 
The small districts have a_ larger 
per child than do the large ones 

| spend one-third more per child 


he total days of educational oppor 
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offered at public expense to the 
Mis 


offered to the 


tunity 
and cities of 


that 


children in the towns 


souri is 2,055, while 
country child is only 995. 

9. The Missouri 
proximately one-half of the cost of main- 


their 


farmers of pay ap 


tenance of teachers colleges but 
schools get as teachers less than one-eighth 
of the graduates of these schools. 

10. The reason for the high cost and 
low efficiency of the rural school is not to 
be found in the indifference of the rural 
people, nor in the fact that they are not 
financially able to maintain schools, nor 
yet in the fact that they are not spending 
enough money to maintain good schools 
but only in the fact that the people and 
the wealth of the rural communities do not 
have an organization that permits of large 
co operation. THE COUNTY UNIT 
OFFERS A LARGER CO-OPERA 
TION WHICH IS THE ONLY 
MEANS OF SECURING HIGH 
SCHOOL PRIVILEGES, AND IM- 
PROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ADVANTAGES IN THE COUNTRY. 


Life 


and a settling star 
i cock crowing; 


with a stormy sky, 


ittle lowing; 

and quiet dusk, 
birds tired calling; 
-and a sleeping world 
the dew falling 


Childhood with happy days 


And peaceful nights; 
Youth with its bitter griets 
And 


\lanhood 


wild delights; 


with sober }OysS 
\nd sorrows deep; 

\ge with its 
And after—sleep 


Miriam Shillito 


failing power! 


in London Country Life 





FOURTH RATE MEN are good enough to pass on superstition, tradition and 
But let education become dynamic, let it thrill with a vision of 


colorless orthodoxy. 


becoming the chariot horses and the chariot in which society shall urge itself for- 
ward to a better day, and men and women of first rank will arise and consecrate 


themselves to making the vision a full reality. 
Arthur James Todd, University of Michigan. 
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on the ground that the farmer does not spend of his wealth as liberally as do 


the city man? 

A. It cannot thus be explained for the farmers are actually spending m« 
for education than the cities. According to the above report the 309 large ci 
districts spend an average of $20.83 per pupil per year. This includes the « 
of elementary and high school education, while the smaller districts of the st: 
which will be included in the County Unit spent $35.77 per pupil enumera' 
or about one-third more. Note that the smaller amount provides a four ye 
first class high school in addition to the good elementary schools. The larg 
amount, spent in the smaller districts provides only a low grade of elementa 
instruction and no first class high school privileges. 

8. Q. Can this discrimination against the country child be explained 
the theory that the country parent thinks less of his child than does the 
parent? 

A. No. Such an explanation cannot be justified by any process of re 
oning. 

9. Q. Since there is one-sixth more assessed wealth per child in 
country than in the city and one-third: more is spent for education in 
country than in the city, and the parents of the country children are at least 
much interested in their children’s welfare as are the parents of the city, h 
do you explain the fact that country children actually have less than half 
educational opportunity that is offered to the city child? 

A. The difference is due to the small unit of taxation and administrati 
The smaller the unit of co-operation the greater the waste and the less the ei 
ciency for a given amount of funds. If each family had to educate its childret 
independently of every other family the amount of money necessary would 
tremendously increased and the amount of opportunity would be greatly dim 
ished. The poor families would be able to educate their children only meage: 
if at all, and the rich ones would not be able to furnish opportunities equa! 
those now furnished. So it is relatively more expensive for the little district 
with a few families and a few children to educate those children when e 
community acts by itself than if several communities work together. Gi 
schools, like good roads, can be had only by the co-operation of large numbe' 
of people and large masses of wealth. It is evident that decreasing the size 
the unit of co-operation decreases the ability to maintain good schools, e 
though it does not decrease the sum total of wealth and that increasing this 
will increase ability without increasing the sum total of wealth or expendit 

10. Q. Can you give specific illustration to show that the larger dist 
is the more efficient and the least expensive? 

A. Yes. The 309 larger units that now maintain good elementary scl 
and first class high schools for 492,931 children spend according to the al 
report $13,233,046 annually. The 9,177 smaller units give relatively infe 
elementary schools and practically no high school opportunity to 414,255 « 
dren at a cost of $14,815,005. The former employs 9,800 teachers, 2,900 
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om were high school teachers and the small units employ 11,326 teachers. 
e large units offer to all their children first class high school opportunities. 
e smaller units spend the larger amount of money, have fewer children, and 
fer no high school opportunity whatever to seven-eighths of their children and 
first-class high school opportunity to any of them 

lhe 9,800 teachers in the larger units had a total attendance of 53,306,080 
The 11,326 teachers had a total attendance of only 33,150,186 days 

ch teacher therefore in the larger units performed an average service of 
50 days and each teacher in the smaller units an average service of 2,927 
s. Thus it is seen that each teacher in the large unit is practically twice as 
ficient on the basis of total teaching service as is each teacher in the small 
2,900 teachers in the larger units are high school teachers serving 62,438 


s and girls each year, while in the smaller units only one-seventh as many 


ils have even meager high school advantages and seven-eighths of all are not 


hin range of a four year high school. 
11. ©. How does the cost of each child per day in the small districts 
mpare with the cost per day of each child in the large districts: 
A. The total cost of 33,150,186 days in the small districts was $14,815,005. 
e cost of 53,306,080 days in the larger units was $13,233,045. Therefore, 
cost per day per child in the small unit was 44 cents plus, while the cost 
child per day in the larger unit was about 24 cents. Thus it is seen that 
large units are giving their pupils elementary schools and first class high 
ool advantages at a cost of 24 cents per day per child while the country 
tricts with their smaller unit of organization are paying +4 cents per day per 
1 and giving that child only an inferior elementary school opportunity 
(). Does the County Unit do away with the local districts: 


No. The local district is provided for under Section 2 of the County 


©. Will the County Unit do away with the local board 
\. No. It is provided that the local board be elected and kept as it is 
each local school district. 
I4+. ©. Will the local board have any authority? 
\. Yes. Section 16 of the Bill provides that the local board shall select 
teachers. Section 25 provides that the local board submit an estimate to the 
inty board setting forth to the county board the amount of money their dis- 
t will need for teachers’ wages, janitors’ wages, clerk hire, building, repairs, 
supplies, transportation of pupils and contingent expenses, and when this 
timate is approved by the county board the local board shall have full au 


rity within the amount allowed. County courts approve the estimates now. 
tion 25 provides that the local school district and local district boards shall 
ume all the privileges and perform all the duties as under the present law 

are not specifically given by this act to the county school districts and the 
inty board of education. 


(). How are the members of the county school board to be elected? 
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A. By a vote of the people living in the County Unit District. 


16. Q. Will it not be possible for one locality to elect all of the six d 


rectors? 

A. No. The bill provides that two cannot be elected from the same tow: 
ship unless the county contains fewer than six townships. See Section 5. 

17. ©. What will be the duties of the county board? 

A. Among its most important duties will be: 1. To elect a count 
superintendent of schools. 2. To make a levy within the limits of the cons 
tution not more than forty cents on the hundred dollars valuation, and to le\ 
such other taxes as the people of the county may vote. 3. To enter into coi 
tracts with teachers after the teachers have been selected by the local boards 
4. To provide for high school instruction to all pupils living within the count 
district. 6. To call elections for increasing of tax rates when such is neede 
6. To select and provide free text books. 

18. Q. Will these members receive a salary for their service? 

A. Yes. The law provides that they shall receive five dollars a day f 
the days they are in session but the pay shall not exceed $75.00 a year. 

19. ©. What advantages is there in having the county superintendent 
elected by this board rather than by the people as he is now. 

A. The county superintendent shou!d be peculiarly fitted for his work | 
training, sympathy with rural schools and rural people, and business qualifix 
tions. A board of six men with the responsibility placed squarely on thei 
shoulders can select a better person than the voters voting at large. As it 
now cities of the county often determine who the county superintendent will 
even though he has no supervision over the city schools. Under this plan cities 
will have nothing to say about the election of the county superintendent. Just 
as it is better in the district to have a board select the teachers it is bette: 
have a county board to select the county superintendent. 

20. Q. Would it not be more democratic to continue the 9,177 districts 
they now are with the 30,000 directors than it would be to organize them int 
114 districts (one for each county) with 648 directors. 

A. No. Schools are maintained for the purpose of educating children 
and not for the purpose of giving some 45,000 men petty offices. The Count 
Unit will make the schools more democratic because it will offer equal opp: 
tunity to the children and demand that every man pay his proportionate sh 
of the expenses of education. Equalization of opportunity is the fundame: 
principle of democracy. Public schools should be maintained and supported 
the principle that demands from each according to his ability and gives to e 
according to his need. This question might be answered by asking anoth« 
question. Would our schools be more democratic if we had 20,000 districts i 
stead of 9,177 that we now have? It is clear that it would be more democrat 
and would be very much less efficient. 

21. Q. Why are the 309 towns and cities maintaining first class hig 
schools not included in the County Unit Bill along with the others? 
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A. These schools are now offering to their children good educational op- 
portunities, more than twice as good as the opportunities offered to the children 
n the country and the smaller districts. There was therefore no need of it in 
the cities. Again, each of these cities now employs an expert superintendent. 
Furthermore, under our constitution the County Unit district had to 


as 
sume all of the outstanding debts and bonds of the local districts that became a 


part of it. If the 309 independent districts had been taken in it would have 


brought into the County Unit districts an indebtedness of about twenty-two 
million. By leaving out these districts twenty-two million dollars of bonds are 
eft to be paid by them. Thus more than 90% of all the school debts of 


tate were left to be paid by the cities and not by the County Unit districts 


the 


In 
rt the County Unit i -imarilv f he > of offerine to the country 
ort the County nit 1s primarily tor the purpose of offering to the country 


»ys and girls educational opportunity equal to that now offered by 


the larger 
units, and at the same time leave the management of the school directly in the 


ands of country people. However, the bill provides that any independent dis 
trict may become a part of the county district by a favorable vote of both dis 
tricts. 

22. Q. Will the people of the county vote the tax necessary to maintain 

schools in the County Unit? 

A. Certainly, because better schools can be maintained at a lower rate 
than the majority of people are now paying. 

23. Q. What rate would be necessary under the County Unit to raise 
he same amount of money that the districts included in the County Unit are 

ww raising? 

A. Taking the school year of 1921-22 as a basis (This vear was the 
ear of especially high school taxes in rural districts because of the increased 
aluation and about $7,500,000 more was raised than ever before) the following 
‘ounties illustrate what the general rate in various sections of the state will be. 

Linn county could raise by a level rate over the county unit district the 
same amount of money raised last year with a levy of 27 cents, Gentry with 
24 cents, Buchanan with 26 cents, Scotland with 27 cents, Dent 58 cents, Cam- 


len 57 cents, Cass 28 cents, Taney 60 cents, Lincoln 29 cents, Ralls 37 cents, 


- 


Boone 31 cents, St. Charles 14 cents, St. Louis 28 cents, and Shannon 66 cents. 
In each of these counties more districts would be permitted to lower their 
present levies than would be required to raise them. 

24. Q. Would the poorer counties be allowed state aid? 

A. Yes. State aid is now given in large amounts to some of these coun- 
ties, e. g. Shannon county received in 1920 over $2,000 special state aid. Un- 
ler the terms of the County Unit Bill she might receive considerably more than 
this. See Section 17b. 


O. Who would pay the tax to make up the extra amount of State 


The 309 independent districts would pay about 50% of it, as they now 
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26. Q. Is it sound policy for the state to aid weak districts? 

A. Yes. Education is no longer a personal problem. The state ha: 
rightly said that every individual child shall be educated. It is morally bound 
therefore, to see that the means of education are at hand. Education is less « 
a local problem than are roads, police protection or the care of the unfortunat 
and the state is helping liberally in all of these. 

27. Q. What are the advantages to the children? 


A. 


It means better teachers. 


l. 
2. It means more and better supervision of these teachers. 
3. 


Teachers will be placed where they can work to the best advantag« 
Means better schoo] buildings. 
Means better libraries and better equipment. 
It means free high schools for all pupils in the rural districts. 
It means the introduction of vocational agriculture and _ hor 
economics in rural high schools. 
It gives opportunity to attend the most convenient schools. 
It guarantees to all boys and girls equal educational opportunity 
10. It makes the rural high school the social center of the communit 
28. Q. Will the people of a county vote bonds for the building of a ne 
school when such is necessary ? . 
A. It will not be necessary to vote bonds in the County Unit except fo 
large and unusual building program. The average valuation of the Count 
Unit district will be about $15,000,000. This large amount of co-operatin, 
wealth will make possible great saving in the matter of building tax and bor 
issues. A ten cent levy on $15,000,000 will produce $15,000 in a year. TI 
is enough to build one good rural high school or five excellent one roo 
schools. No bonds need be issued, no money spent for interest and no broke 
age or discounts will have to be paid. 
29. ©. Suppose every rural child ready for the high school should be give 
such an education, would it not involve a tremendous expenditure? 
A. In 1920 there were less than 10,000 gradvates from the 8th grade 
districts that would come under the county unit. If every one of these should 
enter high school and each succeeding class for four years should do the sat 


t 


there would be 40,000 boys and girls in high schools. Experience of oth¢ 
schools indicate that a maxinuum expense of $70 a year is adequate for ea 
high school pupil. (Many schools are maintained for less). This would i 
volve an expenditure of $2,800,000. If all the expense had to be borne by lox 
tax a levy of about 16 cents would be required. This is a maximum estimate 
and takes into account no saving whatever on the maintenance of elementa: 
schools as they now exist. Careful estimates indicate that an actual saving 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 can be made. This saving will be adequate 


provide high school opportunities for rural pupils, 
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A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 


Prepared by a committee of the class in City School Administration, under instruction of 


Mr W. H. Livers, University of Missouri, Summer Session, 


1922. 


For the purpose of convenience in preparation, the five sub-heads of this code were as- 
signed to the five members of the committee who each headed a sub-comm'ttee in studying 
and reporting on his particular phase of the subject. 


fHE TEACHER IN RELATION TO 
THE PUPILS 


\ teacher will always remember that 

elfare of his pupils is the chief end 

im of education and that the pupils’ 

best interests will always take precedence 

ver even those of the teacher should they 
ever conflict. 

2. A teacher, realizing his position as 

vill lead a 


and al- 


he leader and model of pupils, 
life, be 
vs give evidence of his high sense of 


temperate, honest, 


personal honor. 
3. A teacher will at all times endeavor 
a normal human being endowed with 


mon sense and a proper sense of hu- 


+. He will study the nature of the young 
le to the end that he may lead rather 
drive them, constantly applying the 
principle of equal justice to all and special 
rs to none. 
As the friend and counselor of pu- 
he will be frank in offering either 
raise or constructive criticism. He will 
id any public demonstration of au- 
pupils for 
dip- 


y gain desired results in private con- 


ity intended to humiliate 
ng-doing, but by use of tact and 


nce. 
\ teacher will be courteous, kindly, 
respectful of a pupil’s personality, 
treating him with the consideration due a 
reasoning being. 
\ teacher will always conscientious- 
to apply the “Golden Rule” in rela- 
n with those under his instruction. 


TEACHER IN RELATION TO 
AND COMMUNITY 


THE 
PATRONS 


1. A teacher will not discuss the failure, 


physical or mental defects, or the social 
mistakes of a pupil with anyone save the 
pupil, the pupil’s parents, or another teach- 
er for constructive purposes. 

2. He will not use his membership in 
any community organization as a means of 
enlist 


personal advancement, but he will 


the aid of such organization for school 
betterment. 

3. He will not maintain a personal opin- 
ion which is antagonistic to community 
ideals unless a principle is involved. 

4. He will not be 


a patron concerning his child or discuss 


less than frank with 

with any patron in an unfavorable light 

the child of another patron. 

THE TEACHER IN RELATION 
OTHER TEACHERS 


1. A teacher will not criticise co-workers 


TO 


or subordinates in the presence of pupils 
or parents, and criticism offered at any 
time should be of a constructive nature. 

2. He will not criticise a teacher work 
ing in a lower grade or his predecessor. 

3. He will give to the profession any of 
his experiences that may prove helpful to 
other teachers. 

4. He will at no time and under no cir- 
position as 


cumstances any 


teacher which has not previously been de- 


apply for 


clared vacant. 

5. He will not at 
condone the violation of the above stand- 
ard (4) by any other teacher, and any 


any time excuse 01 
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teacher guilty of such conduct should be 
the subject of condemnation by the entire 
profession. 

6. Teachers in administrative or super- 
visory positions will always aid a success- 
ful teacher in securing worthy promotion 
within his own or another school system. 

7. He will deem it both ethical and 
wise for members of the profession to 
form clubs for the benefit of the profes- 
sion, for self-improvement, for improve- 
ment of the school, for improvement of 
methods within the school, for better ser- 
vice to the community at large, and for 
better and larger financial remuneration 
for teachers. 

8. His conduct and manner toward other 
teachers will at all times reflect the ideals 
which he holds toward his profession. 

9. He will regard other teachers as en- 
titled to all rights, courtesies and emolu- 
ments that usually obtain in this and other 
professions. 

THE TEACHER IN RELATION TO 
HIS SUPERIORS AND BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 

1. A teacher will endeavor to carry out 
the administrative and educational policies 
of those in authority over him, even 
though they are contrary to his personal 
convictions. 

2. He will not, when under contract 
with any school organization, consider an- 
other position unless he knows he can se- 
cure an honorable release from the con- 
tract by which he is bound. 

3. He will recognize his personal share 
of responsibility for success of the school 
system and try to contribute something 
definite to his superiors for their consider- 
ation which might promote such success. 

4. He will support by his own attitude, 
demands made by his superiors for higher 
standards or scholarship, and preparatory 
training for membership in the profes- 
sion. 


THE TEACHER IN RELATIO) 

THE PROFESSION OF TEAC! 

1. A teacher will at all times give 
consideration to his obligations as a 
ber of the profession and put his be 
forts in his professional work. H: 
make personal reward a subordinat: 
sideration remembering the prime 
of the profession is service to hu 
He will, however, demand a salan 
will guarantee him a comfortable 
and leave a margin for old age. 

2. Without exploiting his professi 
will maintain a dignity of characte: 
honesty of purpose and a progressive 
servatism of thought and action. H 
take an unqualified stand for the | 
education and social life. He will se 
formation, openmindedly, concerning 
educational theories, and to this end 
read standard current educational 
ture. He will be a member of the State, 
District and Community Teachers’ As- 
sociations and contribute in attitude, 
thought, word, and deed to their up- 
building and welfare. 

3. He will have a deep desire to 
himself proficient in his work, and 
seek every opportunity for self-imy 
ment. 

4. He will not tutor his pupils for pay 
nor promote the iaterests of agent 
salesmen, directly or indirectly, by w 
testimonials of their wares; nor lend | 
self to schemes for self-advertising 
call for or allow substitutes, except 
serious illness or other grave reasons 
accept the assistance of -book agent 
publishers of school books, and be thereh 
obligated to them in any way. 

5. He will wunhesitatingly cor 
teachers’ agencies which encourag 
breaking of contracts, advocate the p 
tion of teachers who are unqualif 
make recommendations for positions 10! 
positively known to be vacant. 
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He will maintain the conviction that 
rofession of teaching is co-ordinate in 
and dignity with other branches of 
that its 

specialists 


work should be 


who 


service; 
by trained 
best energies to the solution of its 


devote 


ems; that anyone who looks upon it 
stepping-stone or time-filler offers it 
sult against common decency and self- 


He will insist that standards of ex- 
nce and efficiency for teachers shall 
tablished by trained and expert mem- 
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bers of the profession and not by laymen 
8. He will abjure pedantry and dogma 
tism and avoid the “goody-goodyism” that 
so often emanates from a consciousness of 
mental or moral superiority. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee : 
Geo. W. Hustep, Chairman 
CLARENCE CARPENTER 
M. O REED 
J. A. BurRNsIDE 


J]. M. McDonaLp 





Honoraria of American Educators, Or, Does 
It Pay to Teach? 


By Georce R. CrisSMAN 


(In Christian Science Monitor) 


w can the teaching profession be re- 
ed and manned with a body of supe- 
en and women, with scholastic prep- 
n and devotion to human service? 
normal schools are scarcely attended, 
no men, while the colleges 
universities are overflowing. There 

urgent need for a new appeal. Is 
teaching profession a blind alley when 
sured by the world’s standards? This 
- is so common that the reader is 

apt to render his decision before 
ring the evidence. We, therefore, beg 
to keep an open mind until he has had 
pportunity to evaluate the data here 
If he be unconvinced, the fault 


almost 


nted. 
will always be true that the strongest 
ents for teaching are the altruistic 

that teaching offers the greatest op- 
unity for service; that the teachers are 
iilders of the Nation and the hope of 
‘racy; that teaching brings one into 
relations with the best things in life; 
eaching is strongly conducive to no- 


ble character, true refinement, and superior 
intelligence; that teaching keeps one young, 
alive, and growing and that teachers count 
far more than others when the great bal- 
ance sheet of life’s values is made up—but 
we are here discarding them all in order 
that we may present a new argument to 
the talented and ambitious high school and 
college graduates who are trying to reach 
a vocational decision. 
THe REWARDS 

Probably the world would name and 
rank life’s rewards in the teaching pro- 
fession about as follows: (1) Money re- 
Here the profession does not rank 
high, but it is improving more rapidly than 
any other, and, among salaried groups, it 
stands near the top. It is not generally 
known that there are scores of school men 
in the United States who are receiving an- 
nual salaries of $10,000 or and 
several thousand others receiving from 
$5,000 to $10,000. Probably no other pro- 
fession can show so large a number of at- 
(2) Life’s comforts and 


turns. 


above, 


tractive salaries. 
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pleasures. No comparative data has ever 
been compiled, though it might be. Popular 
opinion probably ranks teaching in this re- 
spect above medicine and the ministry and 
below the law. (3) Power. Here, too, 
the profession would probably rank below 
the law and above medicine and the min- 
istry. There are thousands of city super- 
intendents and college presidents who 
possess great authority and power. (4) 
Influence. There are no comparative cri- 
teria, but it is our opinion that the world 
ranks the profession very high. (5) Life’s 
honors. Let the reader judge from the 
data submitted below. (6) Prestige. No 
criteria, but probably the ranking among 
the professions is low. (7) Opportunity 
for valuable work. This is largely an al- 
truistic standard. Here the profession 
easily ranks first. 

In the above catalogue of egoistic stand- 
ards and values the lion’s share of number 
5, “Life’s Honors,” has usually been as- 
signed to the other professions. If it can 
be conclusively proven that such is not the 
case will not the teachers of America take 
a new grip on life and may they not with- 
out apology and with justifiable pride say 
to the ambitious college student, “Here is 
the way to Honor?” Let the facts speak 
for themselves. 


THE Rare DISTINCTION 


In this investigation we should be utter- 
ly at sea, without chart or compass, were 


it not that there are certain groups of 
specialists having excellent national and 
international recognition whose conclusions 
are at hand. The first group of notables 
that we shall consider will be the winners 
of the “Nobel Prizes” in America. In the 
distribution of these prizes the following 
fields of service are considered: Physics, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Literature and Peace. 
This board has awarded ninety-five prizes 
during its twenty-five years of service. Six 
of these have come to Americans. It is a 
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rare distinction to have a commissio: 
the wisest and best-informed men of 
world pronounce a person the one who, 
above all others, has blessed the \ 
with a great service. Suppose it were t 
as some foolishly contend, that such 
ors carry little financial reward; still, 
not life more than meat and the body 
raiment?” Who can measure the satisiac 
tion, resulting from such distinction? Te 
such a one there must come the abiding 
consciousness that the whole world is ex- 


pressing its gratitude. 
Epucators Wi1TH NoBEL Prizes 

Who are these honoraria of Ameri 
What have they done that their n: 
should on the roll of honor “lead al! 
rest? They are: Theodore 
President of the United States; A. 
Michelson, professor of physics, Un 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute; the Hon. | 
Root, United States Senator from New 
York; T. W. Richards, professor of chem 
istry in Harvard University; Wor 
Wilson, President of the United States 


Roose ell 


VOCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
Lawyers—Root 
Physicians—Carrel 
Historians and Writers—Roosevelt, 
Statesmen—Roosevelt, Root, Wilson 
Teachers—Michelson, Richards, Wilson 
All other professions and vocations... 


Total awards 

The most significant thing about 
above showing is that in such field 
law, medicine, physics, chemistry, 
ture, and international peace, halt 
the honors should come to educators 
popular impression seems to be that 
anyone is a candidate for the epaule' 
the world he should devote himself t 
tics. The cold facts seem to say, 
cation is the field that yields honors ¢ 
in number and value to all other fields.” 
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IN THE HALL oF FAME 


of fa- 


a group so large 


A far more extensive selection 


us American citizens 
o include one or more names from 
section of the country—is found in 

e “Hall or March 5, 1900, the 
neil of New York University accepted 


ft of $250,000 for 


letion of a building to be called “The 


Fame.” 


the erection and 
of Fame for Great Americans.” Fif- 
classes of citizens were recommended 
Authors 
reformers, 


onsideration, to-wit: and 


tors, philanthropists and 
hers and theologians, scientists, en- 
eers and architects, lawyers and judges, 
icians, painters and sculptors, physi- 

and surgeons, rulers and statesmen, 
ers and sailors, distinguished men and 
Fifty 
es were to be inscribed on the tablets 


en outside the above classes. 


he beginning and five additional names 
fifth year thereafter, until the year 
when the 150 inscriptions will be 
leted. The rules prescribed that the 
il should invite nominations from the 
I<very nomination seconded by a 
Senate should 


100 emi- 


citizens selected by the council. 


ber of the University 


ubmitted to an electorate of 


UNusuAL CHARACTER OF THE ROLL 
irely here is something very unusual 

it. It does not contain enough gen 
\re 


Look again 


presidents, and statesmen. not 


the “famous” people? 
e must be some mistake. Almost one 
| of the list are comparative strangers ; 
her their pictures nor their names are 
1 in the American history textbooks. 
How can they be famous? I wonder if it 
uld be possible that our historians have 


not yet learned how to emphasize the great 


“workers of peace and service” The Com 
Hall of 


“‘whoso- 


the 
that 
ever will be chief among you must be ser 
vant of all.” Note that the 15 classes of 


ittee of One Hundred for 


Far 


Fame seems to understand 


AND 
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specifically mentioned include 


the 


c1uzens 


yractically all burden bearers of the 
l ) 


world. Here the selfish and self-centered 
are largely ruled out 
honor roll It 


I shall pick 


out the men and women who have taught 


Now let us look at the 


contains 63 names to date 
school for they are the people in whom | 
am most interested just now. They little 
dreamed that their names would be enrolled 
for all time in the Hall of Fame, but many 


Dr, Edward Brooks, 


“would live in 


of them, like have 
felt that they 


hearts of their pupils than be honored in 


rather the 
song or story.” 

Here are the men and women who were 
proud to be enrolled among the vast army 
of American school-teachers, devoting their 
daily thought, their daily work, their daily 
prayers, their daily ambitions to the ser- 
vice of American youth who after all are 
the hope of American institutions and our 
Christian society 

\LL Wo WER! 


classification is 


|} FACHERS 


The true only in the 


larger interpretations. All who have taught 


are listed with the “educators” as well as 


under other headings. Teachers who 


‘used” the profession for the achievement 
of other large honors and those who used 
it as a “stepping-stone” are bracketed. 

(Longfellow), (Ed- 
Adams), 


Emma 


Educators—(Emerson), 


wards), (lec), Mann, (Kent), (J 
Lyon, 
(Holmes), 
Hopkins, 


(Story), 


(Lowell ), 
Mitchell, 
Bancroft, 


\gassiz, 


(Channing), Gray 
Willard, (Whittier), 
Willard), 
(Sherman), | Henry, 
(Whitney), Palmer 
and (16) . 26 
Total in Hall of Fam: 63 
Hall 


making 


(Frances |} 


(Stowe), (lVarkman)—10 


Teachers in 


Those principal yvo- 


cation or 160 per cent 
Those making ‘ondary vo- 


cation 5 per cent 


Total 
(Continu 


teachers per cent 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 


em Why You Should Subscribe for : 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ey are starting a new school year and are of course des 
and is usually due to careful planning and taking advanta 

nd PRIMARY PLANS Certainly, you will succeed with your work this year and ir 
and solved the problems that you will meet throughout the 
stand ready to help you through the columns of Normal Instr: ote 





A Source of Help and Inspiratic 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is pu! blished monthly during the 
September to June inclusive—ten large handsome numbers filled fron 

with the very best and most helpful materia! obtainable. 

The contents are adapted to the needs of teachers of all the grade 
schools and cover every branch of schoo! work. 

The many illustrations are a most noteworthy feature of the maga 
bute largely to its value and usefulness. They include: full page d 
Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs and Language Lessons; page 
Poster Patterns; large pictures for Picture Study with small rep: 
pupils’ use; designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard Drawings 
illustrations are drawn by well known artists and are beautifully print 

Each number contains several pages of Entertainment Material, cor 
Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days 

. . ° A most interesting and helpful talk to teachers by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of 

Subscription Price cation in the University of Wisconsin and widely known as an ai ty on 
Training, is a regular monthly feature. 


$2. 00 Per Year The “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” is another regular featur 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP---The $2000. qv 


PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-P 


few months ago we decided to publish a new book to be known as PEDAGOGI- 4 
CAL PEP. It was our determination to make this the best and most helpful How Pedagog 
book ever prepared for the use of school teachers. Do you know the } 


: ; is 
"Paid Cecatiotwn Fully Trobte That of Any Othe? Edmastional Magasin 











Realizing that no one person was capable of preparing the material for just the 
kind of book that we desired, we extended an open invitation to the teachers of 
America to work together in its preparation. 
Liberal cash prizes aggregating $1,000.00 were 
offered for the best materia! submitted and the 
contest was given the widest publicity. 

The response was even more enthusiastic and 
generous than we had anticipated. Teachers in 
all parts of the country contributed their best 
efforts and at the close of the contest it was 
found that more than two thousand manuscripts 
had been received. It was such a splendid re- 
sponse and the material received was of such an 
excellent character that we decided to make a 
larger book than we had originally planned and 
to distribute $1,000.00 additional in cash prizes, 
making $2,000.00 in all, 

One hundred and twenty-nine articles were 
selected by the judges as the best of the more 
than two thousand submitted and these articles, 
for which the cash prizes aggregating $2,000.00 
were awarded, make up the contents of PEDA- 
GOGICAL PEP. 

The value of this book to teachers cannot be 
overestimated. Each of the many teachers who 
have contributed to its pages tells of her exper- 
ience in some particular line of school work in 
which she has been unusually successful and ex- 
plains clearly and fully the methods by which 
she achieved her success. 

1 50 PER COPY The progressive teacher is always looking for 
POSTPAID ways in which she may make her work more ef- 

fective. Her problems are many. They relate to 

the teaching of school subjects, to the children, to the community, and to the 
schoolroom itself. No matter how adroit or resourceful she may be, she will be 

















ble way Have yo 
munity know what 
and what it offers 1 

Is your schoolroon 
pils? Have you a 
you playground apy 
Would you. like to 
equipment ? 

Would you like sor 
discipline? Have y 
ered the interests of 
who does not seem t& 
ical welfare of the 
children to be court 
Have you a sense of 

If teaching a rur: 
while the older pur 
you providing them 

Do you have any 
them, their thoughts 

Do you lead your | 
in the various fields 
in the world? 

Do your pupils er 
language, spelling : 
jects? Do you put 
est of your pupils a! 

Do your children 
Do they love the g 

To aid you in all 
ICAL PEP. It is 
your order for a « 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 


handsomely bound i: 





greatly benefited by a knowledge of how other teachers have met and solved the PEDAGOGICAL PEP 3 and 


same problems that confront her. 


It is this kind of constructive and inspirational year, $3.20 cash or 


help that you will receive by reading PEDAGOGICAL PEP. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lo 
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t degree of success in the work that is before you. 
‘ help and advancement that may present itself to you 

e advice and help of teachers of experience who have met 

e land, and the leading experts in special lines of education, 
st used ‘and most usable educational magazine in the world. 


whout the Entire School Year 


In this department our subscribers tell of original methods and devices 
ave ed and found successful. 


r Methods 


ity; Poems 


ar Normal 
nore helpful than ever before. 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 
GOGICAL PEP (See description below) | ONLY 


Contest Book 


- Help You 


school in every possi- 
inity? Does the com- 
now their community, 


training of your pu- 
e you pictures? Have 
play profitable games? 
lesirable and necessary 


ver-present problem of 
ets? Have you discov- 
able to reach the child 
»u look after the phys- 
. Do you teach the 
you just? Impartial? 


ipils profitably employed 
just busy work, or are 


are you Americanizing 


1 arouse their curiosity 
the physical phenomena 


es, arithmetic, reading, 
» success in these sub- 
) you arouse the inter- 


they enjoy good books ? 
them? Do you? 
mission of PEDAGOG- 
own. Why not place 
iring this school year. 
ted on fine eggshell paper and 
copy, postpaid, 
tructor-Primary Plans, one 
Order Blank at right. 


ders to Des Moines Office) 


departments which have proved very helpful to our 
and Devices; Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
Our Readers Have Asked For; By Some of Us, for 
epend upon Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to bring you just the 
just the practical ideas 
you need to successfully carry on your 
-e and assistance on all matters pertaining to your profession and 4 
ch at al! times with the latest approved methods of teaching. 
Instructor-Primary Plans will 
Any teacher can subscribe 
she is getting the very best teachers’ 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Success 


readers aré 
Rural School and 
All of Us; ete. 


and suggestions, just the 


constant help \ 
schoolroom work. i 


It will 





pages and will be Gast of the Sun and Gest gf the | Moon 
to it in full con- yy 
price. 


contain more 





> Onkew Eaemotinen! Megusine | 
magazine obtainable at any 





Subscription Price 


| BOTH $3.29 CASS ox $2.00 Per Year 


== CREDIT 





You Can Order Now and Pay October 15th 
If More Convenient 


By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to plac« 
now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and Pedagogical Pep, 
do not find it convenient to remit at this time, we shall be glad t« 
such orders with the understanding that payment need not be made until 
October 15th. 

We not only invite 
but urge them to do so, and 
zine and book to use during all of this school year. 

A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. 
and mail it to us now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


their orders 
and who 
accept 


themselves of this credit privilege 


assured of having both the 


teachers to avail 


thereby be maga- 


Fill it out 














USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


<< oe ir order and preference 


Place cross marks in proper squares to indicate yo 
as to payment, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Des ) Moines, lowa 


Date 1922 


Please enter my subscription to Norma! Instructor-Primar s forone year, 
4 me acopy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP, at your special combinat ; ) 


and send 


—} Please enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primar af for one year, price 
+ $2.00. 


Please send me a copy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP, price $1 


payment for the above 
October 15th, 1922 


I agree to mak 
order not later thar 


} Lam enclosing payment for 
4 the above order herewith 


Name 
Post Office 


Street or R. F. D. State 


e Be sure to place cross marks in proper squares to indicate your order. 
8.4C.9-1-22 
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311) 
SHOWING 


(Continued from 
TEACHERS’ 


page 


REASONS FOR Goop 


Forty-one cent of the men and 


women found in the Hall of Fame easily) 


per 


gives the educator class first rank among 
all the professions. If there be captious 
readers who wish to insist that it is unfair 
to include under “educators” any who did 
not make teaching their major vocation, 
we still that the profession’s 
showing is excellent. 

It was here that they found the unusual 
Here they form- 


will insist 


opportunity for growth. 


ed those habits of careful and sustained 
mental effort that are the necessary basis 
of all Here they acquired the 


sane judgment of human nature and the 


success. 


superior skill in social adjustment that are 
all 


established 


practically universal in professional 
Here they 


moral conduct and unselfish 


leadership. those 


standards of 
service that made them distinguished from 
all who never served such an apprentice- 
ship. And yet, do we not hear at every 
turn of our path some insignificant upstart 
exclaim: “Teaching is not big enough for 
me. I’m going to be a stenographer, a 
salesman, or an insurance agent.” 

The third and by far the most extensive 
body of notables to be considered consists 
of the 23,443 names found in “Who’s Who 
in America” for 1921. This publication is 
so well known and its reputation so fully 
established that we deem it useless to ex- 


plain the principles underlying the selec- 


Suffice it to say that 
to the 


tion of the names. 
the editors have devoted 22 years 
problem of finding out “those who, on ac- 
count of special prominence in creditable 
lines of effort, make them the subjects of 
extensive interest, inquiry, or discussion in 
this country.” In this vast body of emi 
nent men and women are found people of 


almost every known vocation. 


WHo iN 1921” 
5274 or 22%4.% of total, 23,443 


In “WuHo’s AMERICA FOR 


Education 
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4114 or 18% 
2713 or 11! 
1793 or 8% 
843 or 3 2-3% of tot: 
377 or 1 1-6% of tota 


15,114 or 645 


Ol tota 
Theology 
Medicine of total 
Art 

Music 
Six leading professions 


the total, 23,443. 


In the selection of these names tl 
no particular effort made to pass up 


value of the work done. There is 


truistic basis for the selections. 


simply a question of cataloguing 
who have achieved notable success. 
conduci 


vocation of teaching is 


growth and leads to worth-while a 


ment; if it offers opportunities for 


fields of activity and corresponding 
nition; if the educators of Ameri 
able to win places for themselves in 
field of 


and open competition, he 


27% ot total, 


C 


surely the place to find it out. Let 


themselves. | 
71 ‘ 


for 


23,443 names, 5274, or 


records speak 
per cet 
educators. The nearest competitor 
the profession is that of law with all 
ambassado1 


judges, congressmen, 


statesmen, and here the number is 


or 18 per cent of the total. 


Per CENT oF MEN TEACHEI 


The records show that 5000 of 1! 
teachers listed in “Who’s Who” a 
This, of course, is largely due to th 
porary membership of the women, | 
fact that 


men in the profession. 


are only 
If 5000 of 
win positions in “Who’s Who,” it 


remains there 


that one out of every 28 men in t! 
fession becomes eminently disting 
Clearly there is no other field so | 


ing for talented and ambitious you 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud 
Beneath the bludgeorings of chat 
My 


head is bloody, but unbowed 


—William Hen 


Ernest 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions of National 
Educational Association, Boston, July 6 


[he National Education Associaion of 
116,000 American teachers, in its Sixtieth 
\nnual Convention, declares its profound 
in the principles of our democracy 

the indispensable character of pub- 
education as the vital force in that de- 
mocracy; we here devote ourselves anew 
to the patriotic duty of developing intelli- 
gence, honor and loyalty in the lives of 

\merican boys and girls. 

For the teachers of the United States to 
ome to New England is not a journey 
was here that 
\merican public school was born. It was 
here that the principle of the free school, 
tax supported and controlled by the peo- 


ut a pilgrimage. It the 


\ 


ple, had its first clear and substantial ex- 
It was here that the first public 
high school was established. 
Horace Mann lived and labored. To 
birthplace of the 


pression. 


It was here 


American public 
| it is the privilege of our Association 
urn. From this vantage ground of a 
lid tradition, it is fitting that we 
ld proclaim anew our faith in the 
rican public school. Here, in the nur- 
ery of American freedom, it is fitting 
that we should pledge again our unswerv- 
ing loyalty and devotion to the American 
leal of universal public education as the 
isic safeguard, guarantee, and bulwark 
{ civil and religious liberty. It is especi- 
lly fitting that we bespeak here, in behalf 
{ twenty million boys and girls who must 
the full 
\merican citizenship the continued and in- 
teased interest of the American people, in 
the welfare and progress of their most 
‘undamental institution. 
is especially appropriate in this place 
t this time to reassert a principle that 
s been irrevocably established in our na- 
tional life,—the principle, namely, that 


bear responsibilities of 


public education is more n a matter of 


local or even state concern; that it 1s in 


truth a matter of the deepest national con- 


cern; and that the nation as a nation has 
a stake and interest in the welfare and de- 
velopment of every child in the land. 

It is appropriate in this place and at this 
time to reassert this principle because its 
establishment due men 
New England. It Put- 


nam of Massachusetts, who secured in the 


was primarly to 


was Rufus 


from 
Land Ordinance of 1785 that far reaching 
provision which has set aside for “the sup 
maintenance of public schools” 


port and 


the sixteenth section of every township in 
been carved 


s Nathan 


afted the 


every state that has since 


from the National domain. It wa 
Bane of Massachusetts who dr 


Ordinance of 1787, which placed religion, 
foundation 
Northwest 


Cutler of 


morality, and education as the 
from the 
Manasseh 
stood first 
Federal 
which made possible the state 
Middle West. It 


Justin S. 


of the states formed 


Territory. It was 


Massachusetts who and fore 


most in 1787 for the land grants 
universities 
Was a senator 


Morrill, 


fought through three Sessions of Congress 


of our 


from Vermont, who 


for the legislation which, within a decade 
after its approval by President Lincoln in 
1862, establishment in 


lege of Agri 


secured the every 
state of the union of a “Col 
\rts,” 


complete state con 


Mechanic under na- 


‘ “el 
ut Wilh 


culture and 


tional support | 
trol. 
chusetts, Charles Sumner, who fathered in 


It was a sun-crowned son of Massa 


the Senate the bill introduced in the 


House of Representatives by James A. 
Garfield in 
Department of Education. 


1 that, if he 


1867, establishing a Federal 


It was Charles 
Sumner who sai could have 
his way, he would place the head of the 
Presi- 


Department of Education in the 
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dent’s cabinet. It was another great Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, 
who in session after session urged the 
Congress with cogent force to appropriate 
for the support of public schools through- 
out the country the national funds arising 
from the sale of public lands. It was the 
venerable and honored Senator Carroll S. 
Page of Vermont, whose name was first 
connected with the legislation which is 
known today as the Smith-Lever act, and 
also with the bill now known as the Smith- 
Hughes act which, passed with the com- 
plete and cordial support of the New Eng- 
land states, has been the nation’s first 
great step toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of vocational education. 

Notwithstanding all that has been so 
nobly wrought, there are unfinished paths 
before us. No state today can be educa- 
tionally self-sufficient. No American 
citizen, no matter what his color, what his 
occupation, or what the land of his birth, 
can, with safety to our social order, be 
merely hands and feet to fetch and carry. 
Human destiny, to an extent never known 
before, is now in the hands of the great 
masses of the people. The fundamental 
problem that now confronts us is to raise 
the common man, not so much to a great- 
er degree of skill and industrial efficiency 
as to those higher planes of thinking, feel- 
ing, and social action which the complex- 
ity and interdependence of life demand. 

In full accord with these ideals and 
teachings, we pledge our support to the 
following principlés and policies, and in- 
vite good citizens everywhere to join us in 
making them effective throughout the na- 
tion. 

We reaffirm our sincere, devoted, and 
unqualified support of Federal aid and 
Federal recognition of public education, 
without Federal interference in any way 
with state and local control, as they are 
embodied in the Towner-Sterling bill now 
pending in the 67th Congress. 


The question of adequate school 
nues is one of the most pressing a1 
portant problems facing the country 
time. The wealth of the nation is 
cient for all its educational needs. \\ 
that Congress and the state legis! 
recognize the supreme importance oi 
lic education and that they set then 
to the task of providing adequate 
for its support. We believe, in ord 
there may be equality of education 
portunity for all children, that the 
should assume a much larger respo1 
ty for the adequate financial supp 
schools and that at least one-half 
school revenues should be derived 
state income. 

We believe that the best interé 
education will be served by a full 
nition of the principles that educa! 
a state function, and that local boa 
education are in this sense officers 
state; and that they should be free 
termine and administer their own f 
budgets, subject to general state 
but unhampered by municipal aut! 

The safety of the republic rest 
large degree with the teachers of 
tion. We call upon teachers ever 
to teach respect for law and order 
constituted authority; to impress al 
on young and old the importanct 
dience to the Constitution and to al 
and National laws and to local ordi 
to teach the children that the | 
made by the majority and may be c! 
by the majority; but that they 
obeyed by all; and that he who d 
the Constitution or laws is an en 
the republic. 

We approve training in Ameri 
zenship and urge that the principles 
Government as embodied in the St 
National Constitutions be made an 1 
part of the training of every stud 
every school. We also urge in the 
of true Americanism that no pers 
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g to submit to these principles, be 


yed in the education of youth. 

e declare our unqualified approval of 

nent tenure for teachers during effi- 
and good behavior following a re- 


ble probationary period; of the estab- 


ent of permanent, safe, and adequate 
rs’ retirement funds; of raising edu 
il standards and attracting the finest 
to the teaching profession by an in- 
in teachers’ salaries; and we stand 
rably opposed to a lowering of sal 
teachers in 


hedules for competent 


rt of the country. To these ends 
ge that continued activity of the Na- 
[-ducation Association to secure the 
tion in various states which will 
about these results. 

declare that the fundamental need 
blic education is an adequate supply 
ll-trained teachers, and we urge the 
rt of 
crease and improve the facilities for 


We urge that 


every agency and policy that 


eparation of teachers. 
es be based upon professional prepa 
the skill attained, and the quality of 
rendered, irrespective of the grade 
of the children to be taught. 
call attention to the failure to pro- 
n adequate program of education for 
hildren living in the rural areas of 
uuntry, and we urge that the educa- 
opportunities provided for children 
1 America be made equivalent to 
\ffered to children in the most fa- 
urban communities. 
look to the City of Washington for 
lership in matters of school adminis- 
supervision, teaching, business 
ement, and.for the development of 
. well balanced and progressive edu 
| program in city schools. In a 
sense the schools of the capital cits 
to the Nation. In behalf of the 
we ask Congress to create a board 
ucation for the city of Washington 
shall be entirely free from party 
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control, to have direct charge of its own 
financial budget and with a secure finan 
income sufficient to make _ these 
schools worthy of the capital city of the 
Nation. 

We declare 
waii and other territories from benefits of 


cial 


that the exclusion of Ha 
Federal appropriations is unjust and inde 
fensible; and we instruct the Legislative 
Commission of the National Association to 
urge Congress in all acts providing for 
Federal aid for education to place these 
territories on the same basis as the States 

We are unalterably opposed to the John- 
son bill now pending in Congress whereby 
the education of the foreign-born would 
be placed in charge of the Naturalization 
Bureau. This work belongs to the depart- 
ment of education and should be placed 
there. 

We send fraternal greetings to all Na 
tional organizations of teachers in foreign 
lands, expressing our desire and readiness 
to join them in the leadership which shall 
promote the cause of truth and of inte 
national understanding. To this end we 
commend the work of the Committee on 
Foreign Education Relations in preparing 
for a conference on 
1923 this 

We rejoice in the reduction of world 
We be 


and go" rd 


world education in 


in connection with Association. 
armaments already accomplished. 
that 
will, brought about by mutual understand 


lieve international peace 
ing and confidence, will be more speedil\ 
realized by education than by any other 
We therefore that 

released by the reduction of 
armaments be used in the promotion of 


means. recommend 


revenues 


education. 

We express our sincere appreciation of 
the fine hospitality which has been shown 
the members of the Association by the 
committees, organizations, press, and citi 
zens of Boston and vicinity There has 
been evidence everywhere of careful fore- 


sight and of untiring effort. 
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Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 





Teaching Health Habits in Missouri Schools 


To meet the conditions set forth in the 
physical education act passed by the Fifty- 
first General Assembly of Missouri and in 
the Manual for Physical Training for Ele- 
mentary Schools prepared by the State Di- 
rector of Physical l:ducation, Mr. Henry 
W. Abeken, of the State Department of 
Education, the Missouri Tuberculosis As- 
sociation has prepared tablets of the essen- 
tial printed matter designated for use by 
the schools of Missouri in the teaching of 
health habits and child nutrition. 

These tablets Health 
Crusade material for a school of twenty- 


contain sufficient 
five pupils for sixteen weeks and will be 
supplied to schools, teachers or others for 
$1.00 each, delivery paid, by the office of 
the the State 
Teachers’ Asociation, Columbia, Missouri, 
on receipt of orders and remittances. 


Secretary of Missouri 


Samples of these tablets were sent to 


County School Superintendents of Schools 


that they might have material at hand for 
meetings of the 
there- 


illustration at their fall 


teachers and school officers and 
after. 

To promote early adoption and use of 
this material these tablets will be supplied 
at the price which is meant merely to 
cover the cost of their preparation and de- 
livery, namely, at a minimum of one cent 
per pupil per month. 

State Superintendent of Schools Baker 
in his “Foreword” to this manual uses 
these trenchant terms pertaining to the 


need of personal and public hygiene, sani- 


tation and physical training in the ed 
tion scheme of modern times: 

“We 
only to the realities of the physical c 
of the people, but what is far mor 
tests 
may be made p 


are really beginning to awak 


met! 
} 


cal, the examinations, and 
of which we 


of the 


means 
better. 
lows: 

1. Better sanitary and hygienic cond 


Some aims set up are 


in school buildings. 
2. Health inspection for 
. Instructions in personal and pul 


our childr 


giene. 
Physical training as a means of 
cal development. 

5. Playground activities. 

Under these conditions physical ed 
will be under the control of the Stat: 
intendent of Public Schools 
training is as inseparably 


Physical 
of education as the foundation is of 
It is indeed the foundation upon w 
erect our intellectual structures. We 5 


} 


instruction at an age when the child’s 
is still weak and to neglect means to 
then the would be like bu 
house on Modern civlization 
than was required 


frame 
sand. 
more learning 
times, but while we must subject tl 
to increased mental strain, the physi 
dition has, as a result of that 
tion, become notably weaker. 


Sanit 
At the 
day there is only one thing known 
kind that can counteract and neutr 
effects of an over-tax on mental and 
powers, and that is constant physic 
cise, conducted with a view to strengt 
body and to fit it for the exaction of 
work. Thus every teacher should ent! 
cally, earnestly and conscientiously 
velop every child’s body as well as 


through the assistance of this manual 


+} 
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Physical Education Must Be Practical 
and Universal 


two reasons: 


iterat 
' 
I 


bl 


There is a righ 
ong Way of doin 


e and level-heade 
thin 


does the most goo 


Iness always point 
That 


for the greatest 


e direction all 


os 
> 


1 
I 


must 


r 
gO. 


- of people should be cheerfully and 


‘ly recognized. There are always 


ews in every progressive movement. 


9071 


iilly one of these views is the ra- 


one to follow for permanent suc 


W 


Physical Training 
nt} 


e have the ath 


jusiast and the educator of the 


for general good. 


The one empha 


the special big games and gives a 
I § 


for the grandstander to make a dis 

Che other gives pleasure and gradual 

pment to all the pupils of our 

ls. The one develops muscle for a 

The id 

the happiness of daily per- 
I 


i 
or 


occasion. other quietly ar 
ally in 
neces, fits one he duties of life. 


the spirit 


other 


he one encourages of the 
sman, while the awakens the 


to do useful 
nkind. In the one the participant 
es out with bruises and sprains and 


work for the benefit 


hausted energy, but in the other each 


leaves the exercise with the red 
rolling through the body and every 
iscle and every nerve i full 
In the one the motive is to win in 


ysical 


s ready for 


fresh 
is given to perform all necessary 


combat, in the other 


activities. One tends to deplete the 


nd weary the mind, but the other 


ids and lifts and spurs all energies to 


rive for the highest legitimate achieve- | 


success grows out of prudence and 


(This article is reprinted from the June number of the School and Community for 
First, because its position on physical education cannot be too often re- 


ed; second, because some slight typographical errors were allowed to creep into 
which rendered its meaning vague and did 


it 
the author an injustice.) 


ments. One has to while 
the other makes for wl > citiz 
fit ly for the indu 


uigence oO! 


enship 
The one is 


the burly, hard-muscled avy-weight, 
the other 
lixir 


iile slowly and grandly 
+} . ’ t sant +1 
the very e of lite into thot 


American school children who 


have charge of 
S 


of our cor 
the 


a . co 
ntry. is only tor 
1gnifican 


ins t minoritv, but the second 
he great majority 


Tew 


for t 


1s 


special the other is for 
The leading educators are 


these facts. They are earne 


ing to bring about a system of 


training that will enhance the joy of per 
forming every useful activity in which the 
world is compelled to en 
not 


gage. The idea is 
so much to flay a competitor but to 
enjoy an exercise in a co-opet 


with the thought of helping the 
low, with the joy of seeing your comrade 


succeed. tine 


This feeling gives 
thrills 


accomplishments. 


buoyant 
life that one to reach the noblest 
‘he vigorous vet gentle 
ind dances that train tl 

build health b 
vthmic movement which 
Foi 


uiness 


es 1@ masses 


tor 


t only ut give that 


results in gr: 
poise. This trai 
runs parallel with nature. It does not 


+. 


and mental 


ilize or degrade. It refines and 


purifi 


into even 


puts the harmony of music 


child, it quiets the nerves, and saves 
loctor bill. The 
} 


using their best thought in endeavo 


1¢ 


great educators are now 


ring to 


h kind 


in 


minimize the coarse roug of 
physical training in our school lift 


ing to a maximum degree all hich 


The 


\W 
uilds for greater universal efficiency 
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smallest child must get what its necessary 
development demands. The _ intermediate 
grades need whatever their nature and 
growth call for, and the high schools must 
not be neglected. Here the more matured 
condition of the body yearns for a training 
that corresponds to the growth and ambi- 
tions that have been reached. So every 
stage of the upward march must be cared 
for. We must aim at a healthy, vigorous, 
happy, wide-awake, capable and most use- 
ful citizenship. 

These ideas have been kept in mind in 
preparing the two volumes that have just 
been published by the state department of 
education. books relate to the 
courses of physical education in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of our state. A 
careful and intelligent use of these courses 


The two 


AND COMMUNITY 


will put new life into all playground 
vities, will encourage the buildin 
proper equipment of sanitary and 
nient gymnasiums, and will improy 
opportunity for clearer and more th 
mental activity. It is with the 
bright expectancy that we look fory 
the time when great movements wil 
been made of physical training. \' 
all teachers and all people who are i 
pathy with human development to | 
tient and helpful and co-operative 
great new work so that we may 
best that can be done for the people 
growing commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 

Hy. ABEKEN, 


State Physical Di: 





Fruitage of Health Education in the Schools 


46% ; while the general tuberculosi 
rate for all ages was lessened by 2 


The acid test of public health service, be 
it remedial, preventive or educational, in 
is the reduction of the number 
from all causes, from specific 


these times, 
of deaths 
diseases and from accidents. 

The death-rate from no one disease 
serves better as an index of efficiency of 
health service than that of tuberculosis; 
for with no other disease, perhaps, does 
right living and bodily vigor count so much 
in its prevention and control. 

The Tuberculosis death-rate, in 
states, notably in New York State and 
Missouri, is falling more rapidly than is 
the death-rate from all causes. In New 
York City, where special statistical in- 
vestigation of the falling tuberculosis 
death-rate had been made by age periods, 
covering the decennial period 1910-20, it 


some 


was found: 

First, the largest reduction in any one 
age group took place among children un- 
der one year of age—namely, a fall of 


Second, that the greatest decline 


that among infants occurred among 


dren between one and fourteen y« 
age, where the reduction in the | 
years amounted to 37%. 

The reduction in the tuberculosis 
rate by age periods in the ten yea: 
Under 1 year, 46%; one to f 
years, 37%; fifteen to forty-fou 
26%; forty-five to seventy-four 
28% ; seventy-five years and ove! 
all ages 29%. 

To our mind these results are 
able to school and popular health 
tion, which in the coming years w'! 
expression in the declining tube 
death-rates in the later age periods 


In no state, we believe, have the 


CU 


LLL 


so generally participated in the tubercu 


soun 


sis campaigns as have those of Mis 
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THE SCHOOI 


the fall 
death-rate been so rapid. 


1 in no state has of tubercu- 


gain, so far as information is avail 
to us, in no other state than Missouri 
the tuberculosis death-rate fallen fas- 
n rural and village districts, up, say, 
towns of 5000 population, than in the 
Here again Missouri stands apart 
at in no other state have the tubercu 
is campaigns been carried out more gen 
and more systematically and more 
hfully in rural and village schools. 
Missouri in the past ten years there 
fewer tuberculosis 


ve been hospitals, 


tuberculosis nurses, fewer tubercu 


losis clinics, than in many other states, yet 


the state 


\" 


leads in rate of decline of the 
iberculosis death-rate. 
This evidence seems to point definitely 


the efficacy of health education in the 
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schools, even though limited as it has been 


in the past to the health instruction and 


distribution of health literature by school 


children carried on in connection with the 
sale of tuberculosis Christmas seals. 

If from this relatively little health work 
in the schools of Missouri so much has re 


sulted, what may be expected when the 


provisions of the physical education acts 
are fully observed in the schools and ac 
tivities of the Division of Child Hygiene 
of the State Board of Health have become 
fully established? 

Association 


The Missouri Tuberculosis 


is preparing its program, for Health and 
De 


cember and will work co-operatively with 


School Week in the schools for next 


the Parent Teachers’ Association, Ameri 


Legion and the Rotary Clubs, of the 


State. 


Call 





Missouri State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Concerning the Members of Board, the Books, Organization of Local Circles 


for Work 


Members Reading Circle Board 


Sam A. Baker, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, 


Jefferson 


Chairman, 


State Teachers’ Association 
\. Burke, 1922, County 
ntendent Schools, C 


ient 
Harrisonville, 
Public 


of 


ass 


unt 


Elizabeth L. 
rintendent 


White, Nevada, 1923, 
Public 


County 


of Schools, Vernon 
s Theilman, Breckenridge, 1924, Super- 
nt of Schools. 


M. Carter, Ex-officio Secretary, Colum- 


LITTLE 


ymas 


JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS 
Speed Mosby, Editor of THE 
ESSAGE, Jefferson City, Missouri. List 
$2.00. Reading Circle Price, $1.75 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS 
group of seventy essays on the greatest 


and Credit 


Greece, Rot Italy, 


Eng 


with ach of 


literary artists ot Spal 
Phere ar 
the 
world 


masters oOo! 


France, Germany and 


ten essays dealing seven 


The 
the 


literatures of the 


the 


principal 
sketches 


drama, as 


include great 


well philosophers, epic and 


ic 
and h 


quotations 


lyric poets, story writers, essayists isto 


rians. It is 
the 


exceptionally rich in 


from standard 


authorities 


MORAL 
AND Home 


Schools, 


EDUCATION 
T oO 


IN SCHOO! 
by Engleman, Superintend 


ent of Joliet, Illinois, formerly prin- 


cipal of the training schoo! department of the 
State Normal Haute, 
$1 /> Circle 


Indiana School, Terre 

Indiana. List 

price $1.20 
Moral 


of public school work, can best be obtained 


Reading 


price 


Education as the supreme objective 


and direction im- 
parted to all schoo! activities. This idea is 
the keynote of MORAL EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOL AND HOME. It shows the teach- 


indirectly, through the tone 
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er how the moral trend of life can be given 
the 
school experience. 
Dr. A. C. Winship, Editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, says: 
“Your ‘Moral 
above any book on the subject I have seen. 


through various activities of everyday 


Missouri and Missourians 

By 

Missouri Government and 
Politics 


Fair 


FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER 


Education’ is heaven-high 


It is sane and genuine, helpful and hopeful, By EvuGENE 
lt has no trite sayings 
It is morality in 


and not 


clean and inspiring. te ieee 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
are authentic 

they 
making 


nor a streak of hysteria. 

spirit and in It is virile 

sissified.” 

OUR NEIGHBORHOOD, 
Smith, Social 
College Academy, Berea, Kentucky. 
Circle price .90. 

OUR NEIGHBORHOOD is a new text on 
good citizenship in rural communities. The 
this book relate to the duties which 


power they 
Because the 


function 


secause 
information contain w 
toward the of go 
by John F. 


Science, 
Reading 


citizens 
they social ar 


well 


the 


Missourians 


emphasize civic, 
life of 
accomplishments in war 
literary 
that 


Professor oi Berea Because 
economic as 
and polit 


and 


their 
style huma 


grip 


Because they have 


interest content will and h 


the pupil 
illustrated 


State 


the attention of 


they well 


they 


are 


rit 


ideals in eee 
young citizens must assume when they grow 
up. Therefore this book has been prepared 
for the purpose of directing the attention of 
rural boys and girls to some of the definite 


Because the Course of Stud 


Don’t neglect to inciude them with 


order of Supplementary 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


" } 
Books se1 


things they will have to do in later years as 
questions 


members of the community. The 
in the 
make the boys and girls think and act 
rural 


book is an interesting study of 


nity life. 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR 


Professor 


rPEACHERS 


Psychology, | é 


List Price $1 


Danicl LaRue, of 
Easton, Pa. 
Reading Circie price $1.35. 

his book applies psychology to the t 


but it is :0 


fayette College, 


ing of psychology itself 


treatise on 
It is 


the science of the mind. 


written in plain, everyday 


free from the pedantic mannerisms which are 


the discussion of 
The 


ing is simple and logical 


linked with 
subjects. 


too often 


process of 


Instead 


chological 


of 


ing the student headlong into subjective phe- 
nomena, the author begins by presenting the 
“Body, Brain 


study with genetic sidelights of 


and Mind” and then proceeds to complete the 
outward 


circle, inward from body to mind, 


irom mind to behavior. 


In almost every chapter the author shows 
the teacher how to make a practical applica- 
tion of the facts and principles that have just 
are 
of each 


features 
head 


which 


Other 


at 


discussed. 
printed 
chapter and the experiments 


been unique 


the exercises the 
are 


lated closely to everyday experiences. 


texts and at the ends of chapters will 
The 


commu- 
by 
40 


ach- 


dull 
English, 
psy- 


reason- 
plung- 


re- 


Pupils’ Reading Circle 
Columbia, Missouri 








READING CIRCLE 
TERS 


TEACHERS’ 


should be divided into R 
that ea 


The 


Circle 


county 


centers or divisions so 


ter will contain not less than four 
\ good time to organize the 
A competent leader should be selected, 
cordance with the plans of the County 

intendent, for each Reading Circle cent 
order to get credit for Reading Circle 
at least six meetings must be held in ad 
to the last meeting at which the exam 


A minimum of 60 minutes f« 


centers 


is given 
lesson in each book must be spent, or 
of 120 be two 
at each meeting; 180 minutes on thre¢ 
It 1s ¢ 


minutes must spent on 


or 240 minutes on four books. 
ly recommended that the first Reading 
held the Saturday 
begin in 


meeting be second 
the 


meetings be held every two weeks th 


schools September ar 


until the six meetings shall have bee: 


In this way the Reading Circle work 
completed before the beginning of t! 
weather in December or January 


CREDIT FOR READING CIRCLE WORK 


State Superintendent Baker makes t! 











if 


we 


ana 


Ai 


turday after the schools begin in Septem 


UCATIO 


| osed of 


THE SCHOOL AND 


COMMUNITY 





g recommendations second- 
credit for Reading Circle work for the 
1922-1923. 
One-fourth unit secondary credit will be 
on La Rue’s PSYCHOLOGY FORK 
.CHERS, one-fourth unit secondary cred- 
iil be given on Smith’s OUR NEIGH 
HOOD, one-fourth unit secondary cred- 
| be given on Engleman’s MORAI 
N IN SCHOOL AND HOME 
ne-fourth unit secondary credit will be 
on Mosby’s LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
NASSUS, provided that at least two oi 
must be studied before credit 
This credit alse fulfills the require- 


concerning 


ooks is 

ved. 
for professional work on the renewal 

rtificates. 

It is recommended that at 
be studied simultaneously. 
Students who are in school will not be 

itted to take the Reading Circle work 

redit. 

Reading Circle for 
must be done in Reading Circle centers 


least two 


work secondary 


not less than four teachers in 


ling the leader. 


Each Reading Circle center must hold 
wer than six meetings. 

A minimum of 60 minutes on each book 
be spent at each of the six meetings of 
120 


s must be spent on two books at each 


teading Circle center; a total of 
ng; 180 minutes for three books; or 240 
es for four books. 
rhe final examination for Reading Cir- 
rk will be given by the County Super- 
lent at the time and place of the March, 
and August examinations for teachers 
Xamination questions are to be furnish- 
the of the Stat 
Reading Circle and papers graded 
e school credit desired 
etent Reading Circle center leaders are 
appointed by the County Superintend- 


secretary-manager 
hers’ 
is 


in which 


It Read 


ircle center meeting be held the second 


is recommended that the first 


ind that meetings be held two 
thereafter until the six meetings shall 
held. In this the 


work can be completed before the be- 


every 


been way Reading 


ng of the bad weather in December or 





iry. 


Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Order This Fall. 


Eugene Field Reader 
American Explorers 
American Leaders and Heroes 
Stories of Early American History 
Colonial Days 
Little Princess 
Hood, 


tures of 


Robin Some Merry Adven 

Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
Plant School 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Little Lord Fauntleroy 

Stories of Thrift for Young 


Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


For Teachers 


Nature Study, Holtz 
Order from 


M Secretary Pupils’ 


CARTER, 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo 
320 East 21st Ave., at 48th 


Street 5th 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


320 East 21st St 
Chicago 


5th Ave., at 48th St 


New York City 
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“Mcintosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


To Visualize 


To present a mental picture, is the aim of 
every good teacher 
McIntosh 


a real pict- 


Modern photography and Lan- 
terns make it possible to present 
ure—right in the classroom, with the daily 


lesson. 

The University has a splendid Bureau of 
Visual Prof. J. V. 
Ankeney, at Columbia, where you can obtain 
any 


Instruction, in charge of 


lantern slides, or, we can furnish almost 


subject you wish 


To project them, in classroom or small hall, 


the ideal lantern is the Mazda _ equipped, 


Automatic Sciopticon 


It can be attached to incandescent 
socket on 110 volts, and will project a sharp, 
brilliant picture up to 10 feet square or up 


te 50 from the 


any 


feet screen. 
just turn on the 
Good pictures 


No fuss, no “operating” 
current and change the slides 
in a semi darkened room. 

Sent anywhere for trial. Special price. to 
schools, $49.50 net. 


Ask for Circular 


McIntosh 


STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY 
483 Atlas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Say 


THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
The Pupils’ Reading Circle 
the books the 
Study and will send them out prompt 


will 


again 


ply listed in State Cours 


post, prepaid. There are moré 


parce l 
1 


ive hundred excellent books on the 
Write E. M. Carter, l 


for free 


Secretary, Colum 


Missouri, order blanks 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

the Mathematics the M.S 

A. is assured of a prograt 
the November meeting 


Dr Eu!a Weeks, 


Section of 


very strong 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
SAINT LOUIS 
STOP AT 


fintel 
Claridge 


Locust Street at 18th 
Three blocks fro:n Union Station 
New 12 Story Fircproof Building 
Finest Transient and Residential 
Hotel in St. Louis. In the heart 
of the Wholesale and Retail 

Shopping District. 
350 Large Light Airy Rooms, 
Private Tub Bath in ‘each Room 
Circulating Ice Water, and Every 
Modern Appointment of Com- 
fort and Convenience. 
European Plan—Rates 
75 Rooms at $2.50 a day 
100 Rooms at $3.00 a day 
100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 
75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 


M >derate Priced 
Write 


: 





Excellent Cuisin>. 
Restaurant. Povular Cafeteria. 
or Wire for Reservations. 
R. L. MEYER, Manager 
Formerly Hotels Statler 


L — 
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“HOW TO MAKE 
OF THE NA 
MATHEMA 
The 


has already n 


, St. Louis, will tell 
ECTIVE THE WORK 
NAL COMMITTEE ON 
AL REQUIREMENTS.” 
committee 
the 
final 


work of 
epoch mak 
teaching of lary mathematics 
report of tl i nittee is 
ble publication in [ 
se of the value 
of the combined 
oughou 


hematics thr 


ber of the Committee 


valuable suggestions 


fessor Wm. A. Luby, of the Junior Co 
Kansas City, will discuss “THE RUR 
BLEMS OF EDUCATION.” Mr. |! 
es that in the educational turmoi 


years some vitally 


Is have been, in p 
\s an experienced 
ithor of popular 
that 


i message 


re to miss 


R . Short, V 
iddress 
FOR HIGH 
Mr. SI 


. St. Louis, will giv 

PARING PUPILS 
OOL MATHEMATICS.” 
that the 
through lack of 
He is t 
rm the four 


teaching of 
pupil. mechani 


fundamer and 


operations 
truggle with 
th and eighth 
valuable 


Conseque nt 


time 
ns, and they 
ng for mathematics 


is not able to 


remedy for this 

ng a study of the 
mber can be shown 
factors, 


and 


fication, 


Short will have a 
not only to the cl 


to the administrator 


meeting will be oper 
se topics. Every 
prepared to enter 


help to make thi 


\ll phases of the 


from early 


mecting, 
ALFRED DAVIS, President 
in The 


Yours for a profitable 
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Our Neighborhood 


Adopted 
Reading 
ning 
books 
way ol 
1 
nce “pea yt thin t -oncern men 
and 


won country 


ommuniti flow- 
ers less \ : * ? «a Cl, unt )] ted alr, 


¢ od roads 


esignated to 
rIZENSHI?P 
SPTRIT 


PRACTICAI Cl 
COMMUNITY 


Cc nite 


wery 


The John C. Winston Company 
509 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 











Some Things Worth Remembering 





That 


low 


the Golden Book of Favorit 
priced song book. It 
able 


songs all with words ar 


15 cents 


That the Ir 


series 


structor Literaturs 


supplemet 


They 


That 
‘an 


Made 
draw 


Lederer'’s 
teach 


Drawing 
you how to 
and 


information instruction 


That 


ceptionally £ 


Smedley and Olsen's Eco 


learn m 
other publications by 


No. 70 


- ‘atalog 
uur Catalog 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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WITH THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES take their usual vacation this year 
; dent Hendricks remained at the Col! 
The summer session of 1922 for the Cen-_ . ‘ 
attend to some important matters con 


tral Missouri State Teachers College, War- : : 
the construction work now going on 
rensburg, Mo., has been a record breaker, a erent 
: z The cornerstone of the new $150,00 
not only in attendance but also in the num- , : ‘ gles ds ae 
ie : el torium in the Central Missouri State 
ber of degrees, diplomas, and _ certificates a : 
dj ' aces alt ae ers College, Warrensburg, Mo., was 
zrante in that term. i otal ol J2 were , 
§ as - Wednesday, August 9, 1922, in con: 
granted as follows: 65 degrees, three of . ae 

; : with the commencement exercises at 

which are Bachelor of Arts, seven were ai ee sean d 
: nity lege. The ceremonies were in charg 
Bachelor of Science, and fifty-five were the * a : 
é . : Aiigsarsic Grand Lodge, A. F. and A. M. of th 
B.S. in Education degree. 49 Ninety-Hour : : ‘ 
Dipl d 142 Sj H . i of Missouri. Grand Master O. A. Li 
iplomas were granted, 142 Sixty Hour dip- > : = : : 

i - — 6 ae . P Kansas City officiated. Supt. Sam A 
lomas, 111 Regents Certificates and 42 re- Me 
2 and Gov. Hyde were present and m: 
issue. 

dresses. 

Miss Icie Johnson, instructor in Journal- Hon. Albert L. Reeves, commissio: 
ism, leaves there this month to accept a po- the Supreme Court of the State of M 
sition in the Martha Washington College at delivered the commencement address 
Abingdon, Va. graduating class Wednesday, August 9 

Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Hendricks did _ not A Department of Expression was 





Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Games, Seatwork and Sense Training....$48 Just Stories 

What to Do for Uncle Sam 58 Two Little Indians 

Brownie Primer R Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. 
Circus Book tscnee oe Nature Myths and Stories 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story 4 Second Brownie Book 
Household Stories 3 Three Little Cottontails 
Little People of Japan , Ab, The Cave Man 

Robinson Crusoe Reader Little Eskimo 

Minerals Among the Giants 

Products of the Soil j Child's Garden of Verses 
Manufactures B Little People of the Snow 
Transportation 6 Pied Piper and Other Stories 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 


Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 
Aesop's Fables, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Franklin, Three Golden 
pls, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Jack and the Beanstalk, Chir 
mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, T! 
topsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 
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summer in connection with the Music work and add an up-to-date 
rtment, under the direction of Miss Ny-_ the college 


Prewitt. The work includes private ex- Prof. W. W oo 


Oo 


ssion, play coaching, and marionettes 


; : Department, has ‘ently compiled ; 
onettes are as old as history and they hainfal “Emolicl . a a 
: : helpful “English Composition Manual 


designed 10 us¢ ude! in th 


created much enthusiasm wherever 
— but it can 
he Training School Department has made English 
ost remarkable record during the past manual is 

In some respects no other training treatment <¢ 
| of the country has equalled it. Seven to emphasize by exclu 
ind dollars of tuition has heen collect- call espe cial 


tudent ly : Many 
} 


marked 


ttention 
the graduating cl: of a full four-year college s 
school was sixty in number; and avery the mist 
sing teacher-training department has_ scores of times i1 le paper é 
inaugurated President Hendricks and __ students I spective teacher can hardly 


rintendent Crissman are now making’ engage in t able pursuit than 


mpositior 


to place the school upon the accredited that of 
f the North Central Association for next write witl 
Extensive inmpr 


e classes in Journalism are growing at at the Demonstration | 


d rate. During the summer session, the Phillips, head of the depart 
. ps, I 


took charge of one issue of the Daily ture is supervising the work The 
Journal of that town and published it for a model poultry plant, a mode 
their own force in control Plans are plant, special milkhouses, 


made to offer additional courses in this modern in every detail, 


The County Unit Bill 


>51) 
i 


Do vou know the essential features of the C Unit Bil 





whicl 
voted on as a referendum measyre at the general election Novembet 

We will be glad to furnish vou with authentic information free of ch 
Fill out the coupon and forward to us and vou will receive the information by 


return mail. 


(OCCUPATION 


Will vou assist in getting County Unit information to the voter 


BETTER SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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date water system is being installed so that 
water may be piped to any place desired. 
New fencing, re-enforced by concrete posts STATE OF MISSOURI 
will be placed entirely around the farm which 
contains sixty-one acres. State Teachers 
Dr. C. A. Phillips, dean of Education, will 

deliver a series of lectures, eight in number, College 
to the Consolidated West Texas Normal 
School, Canyon, Texas, early this month SPRINGFIELD 
(September, 1922). This district, which is in Full collegiate courses in all subjects 
the Panhandle country, comprises an area of Opportunities for specialization in Home 
21 counties and now enrolls about one Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
thousand students during the regular terms. Grade and High School Teaching. 

Chas. C. Crosswhite 
A Modern Commercial Department. 


Prof. A. S. Boucher, who for the past two An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
or three years has been instructor of teacher Courses by Correspondence and Extension 


training high school for the State Depart- 

eee sal ghia Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 
ment of Education, assumes his new duties 
as supervisor of the training school at the Fall Term Registration, Sept. 17, 1922 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ College 


the first of the month. State Teachers 
Prof. A. O. Briscoe, who for the past two 

or three years has been engaged in school College 

work in Kansas has returned to Missouri this SPRINGFIELD 


year as superintendent of schools at Freder- 


CLARK (? 


Teachers Agency 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
Sp otiCAco 33rd Year GLOBE BLDG. 
. SINWAY ALL 
NEW YORK Each Office Has the *ANSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All eet. a 
BALTIMORE y 
110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest Po eel 
COLUMBUS, O. - ; CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration nS 





icktown. 



































When you enroll with the Write Today To 


Cline Teachers’ Agency 


wi sate ie Cline Teachers Agenc 


positions in the fall than 


it you delay COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Prof. E. O. Wiley who for several years 
en superintendent at Fredericktown has . a 
ted the directorship of the training in’dis-pen’sa-ble 
of the State Teachers’ College at San 
s, Texas. Prof. Wiley has been promi “Impossible to be dispensed 
n the State Teachers’ Association of with or done without: absolutely 
iri for several years, particularly that necessary or requisite? 


So heas Missc i is rict 
Sar es See This word best describes 
Fred Bruner, who completed the work WwWeE BSTER’'S 


s master’s degree in the University of NEW INTERNATIONAL 
iri last spring, is to be superintendent DICTIONARY 


ools at Bonne Terre. 
in the schoolroom and in the 
J. A. McKinley is organizing for work in library of every teacher. 


nsolidated district at \ illard, Missouri WHEN QUESTIONS irise in the history 
this is Supt. McKinley's first year = recitation, in language work, in spell- 
he has spent much time in prelimi- ing, or iors noted people, places, for- 
work and will open the school at Wil- eign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
with about seventy-five pupils in the new words, flags, state seals, etc., you will find 
the answer in this “Supreme Authority. " There 
is a need in every class every day. 
. . : WHY not sugges 
tion of pupils. Among the other things to your principsl 


superintend ent that 
a copy be supplied 
ortation is the improving of the roads for your schoo! 
Write for 
: Specimen Pages ~ , 
d even in the wet weather. Mr. Mc- Terms, etc . 400,000 Words 


has arranged for a number of commu- G. & C. MERRIAM CO. - Springfield, Mass. 


1cetings which will be conducted on the 





school. Willard is a consolidated district 
installing this year a system of trans- 





the community is doing as a result of 


it the children can be _ expeditiously 








To Missouri Teachers 


NCE more the School Year is here, and at the beginning of the 
semester comes the need for new Fall Apparel—Apparel that is 
serviceable, dignified, yet smart looking and in the correct mode of 
the season. 
Lingerie, also, comes in for its share of attention, also numerous other 
accessories, such as Hosiery, Footwear, Gloves, Neckwear and the many 
other little things women desire. 


Write to the Correspondence Bureau 


if you cannot conveniently make a trip to Kansas City. It will shop for 
your personal needs. An organization specially maintained to serve the 
out of town person’s needs. 


All Teachers are especially invited to take advantage of this Service 
May we serve you? 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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same plan The 
that will be used will be largely that 
county and and the purpose 
lectures will be to develop and promote such 
ideas as will foster a strong community spirit 
and lead to result in 
the betterment of the community as a whole. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford who for many years 
had charge of the schools at St. Joseph and 
who for the past six years has been Superin- 
Schools City spent 
the summer feaching University of 
New York and doing 
degree. 

Prof. Ivan F. Healton 
to the chair 
Palmer College, Albany, succeed- 


talent 
the 
the 


as a lyceum course. 
of 


state of 


activities as will 


such 


Oklahoma 
the 
work 


tendent of at 


in 
doctor’s 


for his 


of California has 


been elected of French and 
Spanish at 
ing Dr. Gilbert H. Taylor who has resigned 
to Hopkins Miss 


Lura Holworth also of California has accept- 


go to John University 
ed the directorship of the expression depart- 
Both 
the 


these people as- 
the 


in the college. 
their 


term 


ment 


sumed duties at beginning of 


fall 
H. A. Foresman, a 
Company, 


member of the Scott, 


Foresman and publishers of the 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


and other popular 
the Missouri 
N. Malone, S. N. 
Somerville at Columbia 
Mr. 
pleased with the work of 
souri and with the popularity of 
books that his company publishes 
Mr. H. B. Doolittle, a school man 
state of Washington, has accepted a pi 
with the Rand, McNally Publishing Co: 
in Missouri and has established headq 
at Kansas City. The McNally 
pany had a representative 
Missouri 


represe nted 


Reader 5 
visited 


Elson 


agents ol 


books, 
company, R. Perkin 
W. 


summer 


George 


the term. Foresman is 


his agents i1 


the 


Rand, 
has not 
located 


formerly 


nently in for som 
They 
Sebring 


the John C 


were by ( 


of Springfield who now repr 


Winston Company 


SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
AT STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Unit |} 


people tor 


Che 
to 
that 


Whereas 


referred 


County 


back the 


and realizirg this is one of 





With 1920 U. S. Census and 1921 Census of 


encyclopaedia in 
is like a 
stethoscope, 


should have an 
Without it he 


doctor without a 


Every teacher 
his home library 

without a code, a 
a farmer without a plow, a ship without a rud 


is not equipped for his work 


lawyer 


he 


IT NOW AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
IT HELPS YOU SUC- 


der: 


GET 
NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 








THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


New Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles. 
Approved by the Missouri State Department of Education for Missouri Schools 


UP TO DATE IN INFORMATION—DOWN TO DATE IN PRICES 


Special easy terms to schools and to teachers. Write forfree booklet and informat 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, New York and Kansas City 


ONLY $1.00 DOWN 


England 


Cut out and Mail to-day 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, M« 

Please send me Free Booklet and full 
mation as advertised in “‘The School an 
munity.” 


infor 


Con 


Occupation 
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ieasures of advancement of the educa- 
interest in Missouri, and whereas: It 
paramount importance to the develop- 
of our worlds schools, 

refore, be it resolved, That the Missouri 
h of N. C. M., and P. T. A. hereby 
s its earnest unqualified support 
the campaign. 


and 
ereas: Realizing the importance of the 
r-Sterling _ bill, 

That the associations of the Missouri 
h of N. C. M. and P. T. A. use 
t influence in every way for its passage. 
The child 
are so often being violated; Therefore, 


Therefore be it re- 
their 


Whereas: labor laws of our 
resolved, That we urge the state factory 
tor to fully enforce the laws calling her 

attention to the employment of chil- 


on the stage. 


The 
so largely upon the health of parents: 
fore, be it resolved, That it is the sen- 
of the Missouri 
f health should be required from appli- 


proper care of children de- 


reas: 


Branch that a certifi- 


for marriage licenses. 
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Whereas: 


before school age and if intelligently carried 


Basic training in character begins 


on prevents many school problems. 
Therefore, be it resolved, That the Missouri 
Branch of N. C. M. and P. T. A. both in its 
executive offices and its local circles specia- 
Pre-School 
further resolved 


organization of 
and be it 


that we sponsor a bill at the next session of 


lize on the 
Mothers’ circles, 
the Missouri legislature providing for the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens upon petition of 
And be it 
dorse the passage of the Physical Education 
bill. 


Whereas: 


parents. further resolved, we en- 


The attention of this organiza- 
tion has been called to the circulation, among 

There- 
Missouri 


children, of objectionable literature. 
fore, be it resolved, That the 
Branch of N. C. M. and P. T. A. request the 
proper state authorities to take the necessary 
steps to prohibit the sale of such literature 
Whereas: The 
Branch of N. C. M. 
called to the 
pointment of 


attention of the Missouri 


and P. T. A. 


law providing for the ap- 


has been 
new 
county superintendents of wel- 


fare. Therefore, be it resolved, That we urge 





The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 








{MERGENCY CALLS 


FOR TEACHERS 








Are You Seeking a Position? 
If So, Write Us AT ONCE 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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the circles in every county to insist on the 
appointment of a trained worker. Be it fur- 
ther resolved that we work for two women 
on each board of education and that the 
governor be asked to appoint a women on 
each board of regents of the State Teachers 
colleges where a vacancy occurs. 

The District Conventions of the five State 
Teachers Colleges will be held this year on 
the same dates, Oct. 12-13 and 14th. Each 
district is preparing an especially attractive 
program. 

In the June number of The 
Community, a statement was copied from an- 


School and 


other paper giving in tabulated form some 
data on salaries. By misplacing a line War- 
rensburg high school was made to appear i: 
the list of second class high schools when it 
should, of course, have been in the list of 
first class high schools where it has stood 
for many years. This sort of error is regret- 
table for the reason that many people who do 
not happen to know the high character of a 
school may get an entirely wrong idea. We 
are glad to make the correction and to tender 
our apology to Superintendent Edw. Beatty 
and the people of Warrensburg. 





State Teachers’ 
College 


Maryville, Mo. 


Your Value to Society and to Yo 
self Depends on Your Efficiency 


Efficiency in the Converting of Y« 
Energy into the Maximum of Servi 


Missouri maintains this College 
that you may attain the Highest D 
gree of Efficiency 


Think it over. 


Our fall quarter will open Sept 
ber 12, 1922. 


Write for information to 


Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
W. A. Rickenbrode , Registrar 











Intelligence Testing 


THE MYERS MENTAL 
MEASURE 


A Group Intelligence Test 


and 
MEASURING MINDS 
An Examiner’s Manual 


By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 
Head Department of Psychology, 
Cleveland School of Education 


—Also— 
FORM 2 
f 


THE MYERS MENTAL 
MEASURE 


To alternate with the first Form 
Write for samples and prices if interested 
NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


TEXTS THE PUPIL APPLIES 
IN HIS DAILY LIFE 


WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 
Land of Health, for Primary Grades 
Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 

A new three-book series for tea 
Health Habits to Elementary Schoo! Cl 
dren. They are especially effective as t 
ing instruments. 

A highly interesting feature in eac! 
is the chapter containing Walter Camps 
famous “Daily Dozen”. 

HODGE AND LEE’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 
The aim of this series is to devel 
ability of the pupil to express his 
thoughts and feelings—either orally 
writing—clearly, correctly, and in « 
which will interest other people. 























CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The 
Great Industrial Art Text Books 


* e A Series of Text Books for Children 
rice e uC lions By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH 


The Industrial Art Text Books as a Foundation 
for Vocational Education teach the basic principles 
“PRANG CATALOG” of design as related to industry under the titles 

Decorative Design, Commercial Design and Construc 
tive Design. 

The Industrial Art Text Books as Factors in Home 
Life provide instruction in Costume Design, Interior 
Decoration and Domestic Art—subjects closely related 
to the life of the family and which tend to de- 


. 
Drawing velop more beautiful and in consequence happier 


homes. 


Art and The Industrial Art Text Books as a Basis for 


“real’’ Art Education teach drawing as a means to 


Handwork an end Objects are studied for the purpose of 


gaining an idea of shapes and proportions and for 


+ aking use of these shapes in design 
Supplies a ; e 


The Industrial Art Text Books are a 
practical aid to the teacher and an inspira- 
You Need It--Send For It! tion to the pupils 

dnd Save Mest | | i ita ea 
Ss 
THE PRANG COMPANY Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 


OF 





1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 

















NEW BOOKS ON 


in Yor coon | | Mathematics 
Duck Window By Mase Sykes, /nstructor in Mathematics 


Shades Bowen High School, Chicago, and CLARENCE 
E. Comstock, Professor of Mathematics, 
YOU WANT Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois 


Plane Geometry 


QUALITY Plane Geometry is a workable suggestive method 


text. It concentrates upon two vital factors: the 


SERVICE nalytical method of attack, and the placing of 
emphasis where it is needed. 
PRICE Solid Geometry 


In Solid Geometry the same method of analysis 
is used as in Plane Geometry, also the same stress 


Write Today to the is laid upon important theorems. Note the chapter 


on areas and volumes 


Beginners’ Algebra 

Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. Here is a text that the pupil can study and en 
joy. Its special features are a large variety of ex 

ercises, and an easy approach to problems The 


SPICELAND, IND. 


graph is an essential part of the course. 


P. S.—W ke the Roll d Correspondence invited 
‘eo e make eo olleran 
Folding Styles Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago: 42 E. 22nd St., New York 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
a 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 





School Furniture 


School Supplies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


Catalog Sent Free cn Request 


Furnaces Laborator 


Furnitur: 
Domesti 
Science 
Furniture 
Manual 
Training 
Benches 


Heaters 


Chemical 
Closets 


Drinking 
Fountains 


School 
Busses 


Blackboard School Desks Crayons 


// it’s for a School, 
We Have /t 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Opera Chairs 











Lake series 
For the Grades 


THE 


A nine book Series. 
Method Equipment for 
the first two Grades. 


NEW ELSON READERS 


A three book Series 
of Language and 
Grammar 


ELSON GOOD ENGLISH 


A Sixth Grade His- 
tory text 


HARDING OLD WORLD 
BACKGROUND TO AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 


HARRIS-WALDO FIRST A beginning Number 
JOURNEYS IN NUMBER- book 
LAND 


STUDEBAKER ECONOMY A set for every 

PRACTICE EXERCISES Send 75c for 

IN ARITHMETIC a sample  set-—one 
each of the fifty 
exercises. 


Write for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORFSMAN & COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE Series for 
Schools and Colleges 
623 South Wabash Avenue 


school 


CHICAGO 











ATHLETIC 
SUPPLIES 


For 


Foot Ball 
Basket Ball 


Outfitters to Harvard 


Hockey 


Track 


JAMES W. BRINE CO. 
SWEATERS ARE SUPERIOR 


Catalogue on Request 


JAMES W. BRINE CoO. | 


286 Devonshire St. BOSTON (9) MASS 





| 
| 
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Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Pasition? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 


Then Join the 


Missouri Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 
\Vrite for membership blank, 
Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 
3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 
DENVER, COLORADO 





J.B. Lippincott Company’s 
TEXT-BOOKS IN AGRICULTURE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Davis’ PRODUCTIVE FARMING This book is a 
model in text-book making t has many imita 





tors but ne uccessfu ip $ It still leads 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Davis PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY BOTANY 
from a practical economic point of view CHEM 
ISTRY applicd t vocational conditions; HORTI 
CULTURE; FARM CROPS, et 
COLLEGES 
FARM MANUALS still lead as texts in 
the Agricultural Schools and as reference works 


Our serics of 


in many high schools 14 volumes 


LABORATORY MANUALS 
POULTRY FEEDING: FARM CROPS DAIRYING 
SOILS Let us know your needs and we wil 
gladly advise you regarding proper texts Cir 


culars sent on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
East Washington Sg@. 2126 Prairie Ave 

















REDUCED PRICES 


Are now effective, applying to nearly every item in the 


“Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
of Maps, Charts and Globes 


Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 

r if you are considering your needs for the future 

it will pay you to write us for a copy of our Mar 

1922 Pricelist and any one or al! of the follow 

ng descriptive catalogs 

No. A 21—GEOGRAPHY, Geology, and Astronomy 
Maps, Globes and Charts 

No. H 2i—HISTORY—Awmierican, English Medieval! 
and Mudern European, Ancient and Script 
ural History, Classroom Maps, Charts and 
Victures 

No. B 2i—BIOLOGY—Anatomy, 
and Zovlugy Charts 


Physiology, Botan) 


No.G 2iI—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 


A. J. NYSTROM & C0. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Iil. 








NEW 


Commercial Books 
-- 1922 -- 


Secretarial Studies by Rupert P. SoRelle 
and John Robert Gregg 

First Principles of Advertising by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, Vice-President, Wm. H. Ran- 
Company, Chicago and New York 
Office Practice and Business Procedure b) 
Florence McGill, Julia Richman High 
School, New York City. 

Junior Typewriting by Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams. A manual for Junior High School 
Gonzalez Smith Y Compania by Mercado 
and Costa. The story of the Organization 
of a business house by two yourg men, 
one a south American, the other a North 
American. 


French Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand by 
Dr. E. W. Farmer, London 


THE: GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco London 


Chicago 
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Catalog Salesmanship 


An Honest Catalog The Teacher’s Friend 


Our 1922 catalogues tell our story better than we car 
tell it ourselves. The catalogue comes when you war 
it and stays after the salesman has gone. A catalogu 





will make educational suggestions to you that will mor: 
than pay for the trouble and expense of sending for on 
All teachers and many mothers should have the Bradley 
Kindergarten and Primary Device Catalogue. 

: ai nee ot We issue Hoover Brothers General School Supply and 
See §=§6Specialty Catalogue “A” also. This should be in the hands 
of every Superintendent and rural teacher in our territory, which includes Kansas, Col 











rado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. This catalogue includ: 
many things not listed in the Bradley Catalogue. 

We will send either or both of these catalogues to you or your friend anywhere in our 
territory upon request. They cost you nothing. They are worth a great deal. 


Where Shall We Send Yours? 
HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OUR BIG SCHOOL 
tALENDAR FREE! 


Our Big School Calendar is now ready for mailing. 


Has a large map of the United States, printed in colors and on the calendar days w 
have listed the different dates that school people are interested in. You will fi: 
this a very useful calendar. 


We will be glad to mail you one of these calendars FREE if you request us to do s 


THE MISSOURI STORE CO., COLUMBIA, MO. 
Send me your Missouri School Calendar FREE. 


Name of school you teach 

I am also interested in the following items that I have checked: Ss, Globes, 
Dictionaries, Blackboards, -School desks, ........Drinking Fountains, ........ Librar 
Books, Playground Apparatus 


Shall we iil you our Catalogue of Library Books and School Supplies................e0. ? 
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Let Your Association Supply You 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
thru the Pupils’ Reading Circle ‘will be glad 
to supply you now with books on the State 
Library List as called for in the State Course 
of Study for the Rural and Grade Schools of 
Missouri, 1922, and wishes to thank you in 


advance for the order. 


Free Order Blanks 


may be secured by writing a postal today to 
E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, P. O. Box 305, Columbia, Mo. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle Books 


The following books are on the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, 1922-1923, and may be se- 
cured from your county superintendent of 
schools: 

Mosby—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS 

Engleman—MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 


Smith—OUR NEIGHBORHOOD .... 
LaRue—PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 




















SHORT WINTER COURSES 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Offered by the 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Short Winter Courses are designed for those students who dé 
agricultural training in the shortest possible time. 


What the Courses Are 


THE TWO-YEAR WINTER COURSE offers a complete training 
agriculture. Students in this course may specialize in Livestock Raising, G: 
Farming, Dairying, Orcharding, and Poultry Raising. The winters of two y« 
are required to complete this course. 

THE CREAMERY SHORT COURSE is an eight-weeks course in But 
making, Ice Cream Manufacture, Cheesemaking, and the handling of Market \i 

THE SHORT COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS is an eight-weel 
course in practical cooking, serving, sewing, and millinery. 

THE SHORT COURSE IN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR AND SII] 
PING ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT is an eight weeks tourse cove 
accounting and management for cooperative elevators and shipping associat 
grain grading, General Farm Marketing, Farm Finance, and Market Classe 


Livestock. 


The Short Course Calendar 
TWO-YEAR WINTER COURSE 
Oct. 30, 1922- Dec. 20, 1922. 
Jan. 1, 1923-Feb. 23, 1923. 
SHORT COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Jan. 1, 1923- Feb. 23, 1923. 
CREAMERY SHORT COURSE 
Jan. 1, 1923- Feb. 23, 1923. 
SHORT COURSE IN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR 
AND SHIPPING ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 
Jan. 1, 1923- Feb. 23, 1923. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS—The entrance requirements are 
same for all courses. Students must be at least 16 years of age and hay 
common school education or its equivalent. 


Write for special illustrated announcement. 


Address: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SHORT CouRSES, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
Cotumpia, Mo. 




















